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THOMAS BUCHANAN READ 


By I. C. KELLER 


State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 


N the Chester valley, located in the southeastern part of Penn- 

sylvania, Thomas Buchanan Read was born on March 12, 1822. 
The house in which he was born was a small stone farm house, 
just outside a hamlet known on old maps as “Corner-Ketch,” and 
situated about a mile from the village of Guthriesville. Read 
inherited patriotic blood. His great-grandfather, the Reverend 
Thomas Read, helped Washington during the British invasion of 
Maryland, just before the battle of Brandywine. The family name 
was a respected one; it had been signed to the Declaration of 
Independence. Read’s ancestors included both Scotch and Irish 
immigrants. Although, in general, little is known about his 
youth, certain facts are well substantiated.1 He grew up among 
people who were devout and industrious, and whose lives were 
largely domestic. His first knowledge of the Bible came from 
hearing it read in his home. Though the valley was a productive 
agricultural belt, the land of the home-farm was so worn out that 
it barely supported the family. Read was physically too weak to 
be of much help with the farming. Winters he went to school at 
Hopewell, a mile away. This school was taught by Daniel Myers, 
who was teacher, miller, and an unordained Methodist Episcopal 
preacher. All his life Read felt the lack of schooling, but he 


* Henry C. Townsend, A Memoir of T. Buchanan Read (Privately printed, 
Philadelphia, 1889). one 
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found education outside of school. As a boy, he was fond of fish- 
ing in the Brandywine. These early experiences partly explain 
why much of his poetry treats of nature and describes it so vividly. 

The sudden death of the grandfather broke up the home and 
ended Read’s schooling when he was fourteen. The home-farm 
was sold to a stranger. After his grandfather’s death, Read was 
apprenticed to James Harner, a tailor in Whitford, Chester county. 
During this apprenticeship, he lived in a garret; its furniture 
seems mainly to have been a bed and a barrel of charcoal. When 
he wanted to write, he formed a table by putting a board on the 
barrel. It was soon evident to Harner and’ Read that he was not 
fitted to be a tailor. One morning he packed his small bundle and 
left, after scrawling with charcoal on the bare wall—Thomas 
Buchanan Read. 


Very little is definitely known concerning the next period of 
his life. ‘He walked to Philadelphia, getting an occasional lift in a 
Conestoga wagon. He clerked for a time in a cellar grocery, and 
was for six months an apprentice to a cigar-maker. In 1837 he 
left for Cincinnati, which he reached by crossing the mountains 
on foot and taking a boat down the Ohio River. A relative, 
married to Cyrus Garrett, lived there. Though in after years he 
spent much time in Philadelphia when he was not in Europe, 
Cincinnati was always home to him. 

In 1839, while Read was painting boats on the Miami Canal, he 
attracted the attention of Shobal Vail Clevenger, a sculptor whose 
studio was in Cincinnati. Clevenger set Read to work carving 
letters and figures on monuments, but this opportunity ended when 
Clevenger moved to Boston to finish a bust of Webster. Read 
then opened a shop over a grocery store and painted signs, attend- 
ing school at intervals. While working in this shop, he met William 
P. Brannan, a young man who was the grocer’s assistant, and they 
formed a partnership for painting. But orders came in so slowly 
that Read left for Dayton, Ohio, where he opened a studio in 
1840. Failing to get enough work to support himself, he became 
an actor, playing female parts, for which his slight figure fitted 
him. After a stay of about a year in Dayton, Read returned to 
Cincinnati, where he again opened a studio. Nicholas Longworth, 
the first millionaire in the city, after having seen some of Read’s 
studies of the human face, gave him funds to maintain his studio 
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while waiting for sitters. He aided him further by having his own 
portrait painted. In 1840 some friends of General Harrison, who 
was then candidate for the Presidency, commissioned Read to 
paint a full-length portrait of him. Though the portrait was 
pronounced excellent for so young a painter, later in life Read 
frankly admitted it was “a rather sad daub.” When sitters failed 
to appear, Read went to neighboring towns and cities to paint 
signs, make cigars, or give entertainments. One of the towns 
visited during this period was Madison, Indiana, but nothing more 
than the fact of the visit is known. During his idle moments he 
wrote occasional verses which.were printed in Cincinnati papers, 
The Times and The Chronicle. As his interest in painting grew, 
Read felt the need of improving his technique. He thought of 
Italy, where his friends, Powers and Clevenger had gone, but he 
had no money to study there. However, he determined to go to 
Boston, where there were better opportunities than in Cincinnati. 

Early in 1841 he started for Boston. Little is known about 
this trip except that he worked his way east by painting portraits 
in villages and hotels along the way and that he stopped a few 
months in New York City. He reached Boston in the fall. There 
he met two men who deeply influenced the remaining years of his 
life: Washington Allston and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Allston, who was distinguished as a painter and lecturer, helped 
Read until his death in 1843. Read’s Boston studio was in the 
basement of Park Street Church. After getting established, he 
visited Andover with letters of introduction to some of the lead- 
ing citizens, and there he painted the portraits of President Leonard 
Woods and Professor Moses Stuart of the Theological Seminary. 
Though busy with his painting, he found time to write. These 
first poems were printed in the Boston Courier. Longfellow 
frequently visited his studio and encouraged him in his writing. 
This friendship developed in Read a regard that bordered on 
veneration. 

Read also contributed verses to The Rover, a New York weekly 
edited by Seba Smith,? who wrote satirical papers under the name 
of Major Jack Downing. Read wrote “The Fount of the Nile,” 
for The Symbol, a Boston paper published in the interests of the 


_— of the Chester County Historical Society, September. 28, 1912, 
PP. 7-22. 
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Odd Fellows, but this poem is not included in his collected poems. 
During the years 1843 and 1844 some of his poems which were 
printed in the Boston Courier were copied by the papers in different 
parts of the country. But Read’s first formal appearance as an 
author occurred in 1845 in a prose work entitled “Paul Redding, 
a Tale of the Brandywine.” This was published in Boston, and 
was dedicated to his former benefactor, Nicholas Longworth. A 
second edition appeared the same year from the press of E. Ferrett 
and Company, New York. 

In 1843 Read married Mary J. Pratt of Gamber, Ohio, im- 
mediately following her graduation from the Seminary at Brad- 
ford, Massachusetts. At the time of their marriage, Read planned 
to build a home in the valley in which he was born, but Mrs. Read 
died before this plan was carried out. In 1846 the Reads moved 
to Philadelphia, where he opened a studio for painting portraits, 
though he continued to give part of his time to writing. During 
these four years he spent in Philadelphia, he published poems in 
the Saturday Courier of that city under the pen name of “Hazel 
Dell.” In 1847 W. D. Ticknor of Boston published Read’s first 
volume of poems, including in it most of the poems that had 
appeared in the Boston Courier. The following year there appeared 
in Philadelphia a second volume, entitled Lays and Ballads, and 
containing the “Hazel Dell” poems that had been printed in the 
Philadelphia Saturday Courier. This early work met with ex- 
travagant praise and bitter censure. At this time several of the 
wealthy art buyers of the city, including James L. Claghorn and 
Ferdinand J. Dreer, became interested in Read’s painting. 

In 1850 Read and his family went to Europe to fill some orders 
for original paintings. They arrived in Liverpool on September 
5, and spent several weeks there before proceeding to Manchester, 
where he painted a few pictures. Early in October he reached 
London and visited the National Gallery. He met many literary 
men and women of that time, among whom were Tennyson, 
William and Mary Howitt, and various members of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, including Holman Hunt and Dante 
Rossetti. In January, 1851, he stopped in Aix-la-Chapelle on his 
way to Dusseldorf, then the most important art center in Ger- 
many. There he met Freiligrath, the German poet, and Leutze, 
the painter, who was then working on his painting, “Washington 
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Crossing the Delaware.” Read was honored by having Freiligrath 
and Leutze sit for portraits. From Dusseldorf he went to Cologne, 
where he saw Whittredge, whom he had known in Cincinnati, and 
who at that time was engaged in painting his “The Seven Moun- 
tains.” Read’s further itinerary included Frankfort, Switzerland, 
and Northern Italy. 

In July, 1851, Read returned to England. During his stay in 
England he visited the Howitt home, where the young Irish poet, 
William Allingham, was also a guest. A few days later Allingham 
introduced Read to Rossetti. When he told Rossetti that he had 
brought the poet of “Hazel Dell,” Rossetti dropped his brush, and 
with a face glowing from excitement, cried, “You don’t say so! 
How delighted Woolner would be, for he prizes your poems as I 
do!” Mead painted in Rossetti’s studio and spent much time with 
him, Woolner and Hunt. 

Early in 1852 Read was back in Philadelphia, where he opened 
a studio at 215 Chestnut Street. The Read family lived at Borden- 
town in a house which had been occupied by Washington during 
the Revolution. It was not far from the grounds of the Bona- 
parte Mansion in which Mr. Waugh, the painter, had his studio. 
During this year there appeared an English edition of his poems, 
published by Delf and Trubner, London, and beautifully illustrated 
by Kenny Meadows. “The Closing Scene,”* which appeared the 
same year, called forth the extravagant praise of Leigh Hunt, 
Coventry Patmore and others, but was savagely criticized by a 
writer in Sartain’s Magazine.* In this critique, Read was branded 
as a “New Laker”; he was called “the most innocent of the tribe, 
one of the feeble imitators of Wordsworth, all perfumed, gloved 
and ladylike.” The unknown critic gave Read credit with having 
shown “evidence of indwelling poetry” at first, but declared that 
he had gone off in the pursuit “of mere wordy conceits with a 
mistaken notion that quaintness and verbal platitudes are wisdom 
and beauty.” 

In spite of the happiness of his surroundings, Read was anxious 
to revisit Italy. To him, Florence and Rome were the great art 
markets to which the wealthy amateurs went to buy what they 


*Charles Leonard Moore, The Dial, (1914) LVI, 7-9. 
*Ellis Paxton Oberholtzer, Literary History of Philadelphia, (Phila- 
delphia, 1906), pp. 391-398. 
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thought the world approved of in painting and sculpture. In 1853, 
the year in which A. Hart of Philadelphia published another edition 
of his poems, Read and his family left for Florence with the 
intention of making their permanent home there. They settled 
down to housekeeping in the Via della Fornari, opposite Powers’ 
studio. Read’s studio was in an old convent at the corner of the 
street. Unfortunately, Read’s lack of education and training made 
it impossible for him to understand and appreciate the richness 
of his artistic surroundings. He rarely visited the galleries, and 
refused to study the old paintings and the old painters, whose 
reputations, he felt, were largely achieved by their having been 
pioneers in the field of art. However, he found Florence socially 
agreeable and quiet enough to allow him to develop the impressions 
of American life and scenery in the verses he planned to write, and 
far enough away to give him the necessary contrast and perspec- 
tive. In a letter to Henry C. Townsend on April 27, 1853, he 
stated that he had received more commissions than any two artists, 
except Powers. In the same letter he wrote that his orders 
amounted to $3,300, during the first half year in Italy, and that 
he could have sold some of his pictures two or three times. It 
was during the latter part of this summer that he finished the 
poem on which he felt his future literary fame would rest, “The 
New Pastoral,” but it was not published until the following year. 


In the summer of 1855, a cholera epidemic grew worse. The 
Reads, alarmed by the sudden death of their servant, quickly 
moved into a hotel on the Arne. Read was doubly anxious be- 
cause of the serious condition in which Mrs. Read was at that time. 
On June 24, Lily, the younger daughter, became ill and soon died. 
After her death, the mother, weakened by watching and grief, was 
seized by cholera and the pains of labor at the same time, and both 
mother and unborn child died. Then Powers hurried Read, who 
was half insane from sleeplessness and grief, to the baths of Lucca, 
where he was cared for at the villa of Mrs. R. M. Bill of New 
York. Later, Tait took him to the hotel at which he himself was 
stopping and watched over him as if he were a child. Together 
they rode, pitched quoits, and visited neighboring villages. Letters 
from various parts of Europe, particularly from England, poured 
in, offering him condolence and sympathy. Mr. Geodrich (Peter 
Parley) strongly urged him to come to his country seat near 
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Paris, but lack of time and money prevented his acceptance. 
During this time of mental depression, he tried to forget his 
sorrow by writing “The House by the Sea.” With the abatement 
of the epidemic, he returned to Florence in September. While 
he was preparing to return to the United States, he divided his 
time between Bellosguarda, where Dr. Lockwood, U.S.N., had a 
villa, and Powers’ home in the city. 

In October Read and his daughter Alice went by train to Pisa, 
by postcarriage from there to Genoa, and on to Paris by way of 
Lyons, Turin, and Mont Cenis. They spent nearly a month in 
Paris as the guests of Don Piatt, acting chargé d’affaires, and met 
there the Peter Parley Goodrich family and some of their other 
friends who had been in Florence the previous winter. During 
this stay in Paris, Read’s health continued to improve. In Novem- 
ber they sailed from Southampton on the steamer Ericson. The 
passage was exceedingly stormy; the tempest, which stripped the 
decks and carried away the bulwarks and galleys, almost wrecked 
the vessel. 


Soon after their arrival in New York, where they found friends 
to welcome them, Bayard Taylor gave a dinner at Delmonico’s in 
Read’s honor. Among those present were R. H. Stoddard, W. W. 
Fosdick, the western poet, and Tait. Read did not stop long in 
New York, but hastened to Philadelphia. On December 18 his 
new poem “The House by the Sea,” was published, and was so 
well received that the first edition was exhausted within a few 
weeks. The interest it caused resulted in a demand for a new 
edition of “The New Pastoral,” which had appeared during the 
same year. 


It is difficult to trace the movements of Read during the early 
part of 1856. In January he opened a studio in Philadelphia and 
was busy with sitters. He visited Longfellow and Willis, but no 
details of these visits are available. A letter to Henry C. Town- 
send, dated June 4, reveals the fact that he was then in Washing- 
ton, D. C., exhibiting his pictures in the room of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. Although Congress was not in session, many 
visitors came to see his pictures, and his work was kindly received. 
President and Mrs. Pierce not only visited the exhibition, but 
invited Read to the White House on several occasions. 
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During the summer Read was married to Harriet Dennison 
Butler of Northampton, Massachusetts, and they went to Europe. 
In a letter to Townsend, Read describes the voyage as having been 
very stormy. The ship sprang a leak and was saved only through 
constant pumping. They went directly to England, where they 
landed at Liverpool on September 13. Read painted a number of 
portraits in Liverpool, Manchester, and London. 

During this visit to England, Read kept informed concerning 
happenings in the United States. In a letter from Alderly, near 
Manchester, dated December 3, 1856, and addressed to Townsend, 
Read expressed his indignation that the Kansas atrocities should 
be sanctioned. During these months in England, he sent back to 
America proofs of a new volume of poems, among which were 
some fugitive poems and a longer eclogue, “Sylvia, or the Lost 
Shepherd.” Two of his poems, “The Awakening Year” and “The 
Wayside Spring,” appeared in an English compilation of nature 
poems in Country Life. 

Late that winter Read reached Italy. Among the many ways 
he had profited by his stay in England was a physical gain of 
fifteen pounds. In Italy he went immediately to Rome. On 
Palm Sunday he saw the Pope at St. Peter’s borne on the shoulders 
of six men in commemoration of Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem 
on a donkey. He was impressed by the thousands of artists and 
forty thousand priests with about the same number of monks and 
beggars. During this residence in Rome, the Reads lived near 
Trajan’s Forum. 

While Mrs. Read spent the summer with the Rothermels from 
Philadelphia in the mountain town of Enazzano, thirty-three miles 
from Rome, Read went to England to finish some portraits. In 
addition to visiting the exhibition of “The Art Treasures,” he sold 
three copies of historical painting, “The Apotheosis of the Inno- 
cents,” and secured other commissions. Financially, it was a 
profitable trip. In a letter dated August 25, from Enazzano, Read 
tells of dining with Thackeray, who had as one of his guests at 
dinner the editor of the London Times. In introducing Read to 
the editor, Thackeray spoke of him as being “the author of some 
of the finest poetry of modern times,” and especially named “Pass- 
ing the Iceburgs!” Read also spent an evening with Leigh Hunt. 
Though Read was severely criticized by Gerald Massey, who wrote 
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a semi-abusive article in the Atheneum, he was encouraged by a 
letter Landor wrote a friend. In the letter occurred this sentence: 


In Read’s “Midnight” America has stolen a march on 
us. I have opened his volume there and shall not close 
it till I have read it through. 


By the fall he was back in Rome, working hard. In a letter 
to Townsend, he wrote: “When my factory gets going, it goes 
with a ‘fiz.’”” He was working on Claghorn’s picture, which he 
felt was the best he had done and was bringing him credit among 
the artists. Though Rome feared a slow winter because of wars 
in Europe and hard times in America, Read had no fears. He had 
never been so successful in his paintings as he was this fall; he 
was now independent of floating patronage. The influence of 
Europe, particularly his visit to “The Art Treasures” in London, 
was improving his ability. Other artists honored him by doing 
pictures from some of his poems: Whittredge from “The Summer 
Shower,” and Thompson from “The House by the Sea.” Best 
of all, both Read and his wife were enjoying excellent health. In 
one of his letters to Townsend, he described his daily schedule. 
He rose at bare daylight, drank a cup of coffee and painted till 
midday ; then he ate a light lunch and painted till dark. During 
this period he wrote no poetry, for he was too tired when evening 
came to do anything. He did not altogether escape the effects 
of the hard times, for he lost a thousand dollars by the failure of 
one of his friends in America. 

That Read was still in Rome in April, 1858, is shown by a 
letter to Townsend. At that time his studio was stocked with the 
results of his winter’s work—pictures which he felt were the best 
he ever painted and which were to be shipped to America for 
exhibition and sale. In spite of hard times, he had done very well. 
He could have sold several of the pictures in the studio if they had 
not been ordered. 

Soon after his April letter, he returned to America. A long 
break in the correspondence available and the absence of other 
authoritative information make it difficult to follow him closely 
during this period. He must have traveled considerably, for he 
passed part of the summer in Cincinnati in the home of Cyrus 
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Garrett.’ Following that visit, he opened a studio in Philadelphia 
at Parkinson’s, next door to the old Academy of Art on Chestnut 
Street. He was kept busy painting and writing. Among the 
many friends who aided him were James L. Claghorn, Joseph 
Harrison, George H. Boker, James W. Brown, Henry C. Town- 
send, David Bates, and Anna Brewster. Others who frequented 
his studio were Charles G. Leland, Henry C. Carey, and Hector 
Tyndale (later General Tyndale) who had, when they were boys, 
given Read a thrashing and knocked him into a cellar. Strangely 
enough, this was the beginning of a lifelong friendship. In De- 
cember he was back in Cincinnati again. A letter addressed to 
Townsend and written in Cincinnati on December 7, 1858, shows 
that during this visit he wrote a poem for the Mercantile Library 
and read it before a crowded audience in one of the largest halls 
in the city. His letter states that the poem was received with great 
enthusiasm and that many invitations came to him to read poems, 
but he declined all. 

Very soon after his December visit to Cincinnati, he opened a 
studio in New York City, but little is known of what happened 
there. From time to time he made visits to Boston, where he saw 
much of Longfellow, Holmes, and other friends. In a letter from 
Studio Building, New York, dated February 12, 1859, Read told 
Ferdinand J. Dreer, one of his intimate friends, that Longfellow 
and Holmes had agreed to sit for large historical portraits for 
the historical collection Dreer was making. He was planning to 
see Bryant next, but found all these men bored by the requests of 
many artists. In his letter Read wrote that he had a beautiful 
studio in New York and was busy. His usual charge for a portrait 
was one hundred dollars; but he often got two hundred dollars 
and upward. He reveals his attitude toward financial matters in 
his statement: “How I hate money matters, and especially asking 
for money.” It was during this period, while he and his wife 
were visiting the home of his mother-in-law, Mrs. C. H. B. Laing, 
in Brooklyn, that Read wrote the poem which is generally regarded 
as his greatest lyric, “Drifting.” In June of this year, Read made 
a five weeks’ trip to Boston where he spent some time with the 


* John R. Tait, “Reminiscences of a Poet-Painter,” Lippincott’s Magasine, 
(1877), XIX. 


*Francis De Haes Janvier, Philadelphia Inquirer, May 14, 1872. 
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Longfellow family and painted portraits of the poet and his three 
daughters.” These personal contacts added to his admiration for 
the Cambridge poet. He also visited Holmes and painted his 
portrait. 

A signal honor came to Read in March, 1860, when he received 
the commission, signed by sixteen of the leading citizens of Phila- 
delphia, to paint the portrait of George M. Dallas, Minister to 
the Court of St. James. It was fitting that Read was chosen for 
this, because both he and Dallas were natives of Pennsylvania. A 
sentence from Read’s letter accepting the commission shows some- 
thing of his spirit, 


Nothing could afford me greater pleasure than to aid in 
transmitting to posterity the features of one who holds 
so high a place in the hearts of his countrymen. 


In the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin in July, 1860, appeared an 
article from the pen of Anna Brewster, the Rome correspondent 
of that paper. The date indicates that Read went to Italy before 
going to England to paint the Dallas portrait. In September Read 
reached London, ready to paint the portrait. He found Dallas 
a very pleasant sitter, and greatly enjoyed the work, but this was 
somewhat offset by the trouble he had in painting Mr. Peabody, 
who, because of his gout, was an irregular sitter. However, the 
latter portrait was finally finished in a satisfactory manner. 
January, 1861, found the Reads back in Rome, but it was a 
different Rome. The shadow of evil times was, indeed, at hand. 
Though he had worked “like a plantation nigger in sugar-time,” 
and had done some sight-seeing and loafing with the Harrisons, 
he found it increasingly harder to look Europeans in the face 
when they talked of conditions in America. In January, when 
there was still hope of preserving the Union, he wrote a poem, “A 
Vision in the Forum,” in which he contrasted the cry for Union 
in Italy with that against Union in America. He still hoped that 
his pride in his country might not be humbled by a rupture. At 
this time Read was working on “The Wagoner of the Alle- 
ghanies,” a story of the Revolutionary War. Finally, in Novem- 


* Bulletin of the Chester County Historical Society, September 28, 1912, 
pp. 9-22. 
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ber, 1861, when he could no longer remain in Italy while his own 
people were at war, he returned to America and went directly 
to Cincinnati. 

Although it is impossible to follow all his war activities, suf- 
ficient information is available to show his unselfish, patriotic 
spirit. He was carried away by the tremendous excitement of 
that time and volunteered for military service in the field, where 
he was given the rank of major on the staff of General Lew 
Wallace. In February, 1863, he was ordered by Major General 
Rosecranz to visit the headquarters of the army at Murfreesbor- 
ough to make known to the officers and men what he and his 
associates were doing. In obedience to this order, Read went to 
Murfreesborough and on March 10, 1863, made an address which 
was reported in the Cincinnati Gazette and in the Commercial 
of the same city. During the same month he was authorized by 
Governor O. P. Morton of Indiana to visit the regiments from 
that state in the Army of the Cumberland to ascertain the condi- 
tion and needs of the sick and wounded. Though Read volun- 
teered for the defense of Cincinnati when the city was threatened 
by the Confederates, he probably took little, or no part, in the 
battle; his service was rendered largely through his voice and 
his pen. 

Under the inspiration of the war in 1863, he finished “The 
Wagoner of the Alleghanies,” one of his most vigorous war poems. 
One day in Cincinnati he read the poem to James E. Murdoch, 
who soon began to read extracts to the public in his entertain- 
ments for the benefit of the soldiers. In the preface of the poem, 
Read expressed gratification for the fact it had been “instrumental 
in the hands of Mr. Murdoch of putting no inconsiderable sums 
of money into the treasuries of sanitary committees.” Of the 
poems he wrote to inspire the cause of Union, “The Oath” shares 
distinction with “The Wagoner.” Mrs. C. H. B. Laing in “In 
Memorium” in the Townsend Memoir, tells of the reception of 
“The Oath” in Washington. In 1863, when Murdoch was mak- 
ing the round of the Union, giving a series of readings to help 
keep alive the flame of patriotism, he appeared in the Senate 
Chamber, but this time he omitted “The Oath.” At the close of 
the reading, President Lincoln sent up a request that he read 
this poem, which he called “The Swear.” When Murdoch ex- 
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pressed his regret that he did not have it with him and did not 
trust his memory, Lincoln replied, 


Oh, that is easily remedied, for 1 have “The Swear” 
in my pocket. 


Then he sent it up with Mr. Hamlin, the Vice-President. This 
incident gave Read wider fame in his efforts to promote the cause 
of Union and won him additional friends. The poem, “Sheri- 
dan’s Ride,” by which Read is best known, was written later in 
the war, November 1, 1864. 

In 1867 the Reads returned to Italy. During their prolonged 
stay in Rome, they lived at the corner of the Via Babuino and 
the Piazza di Spagna, overlooking the noted Scala. At this time, 
although he was suffering from the results of his war activities, 
he continued the work he had been doing before the war. He 
resumed his old custom of working from early in the morning 
until late at night to fill his orders. Often while he worked at 
the easel, his wife read aloud to him from some favorite author. 
In the summer of 1868 he suffered a breakdown and was com- 
pelled to seek a cooler climate. Driven from Rome, he spent 
three months in Switzerland and Dusseldorf, but winter found 
him back in Rome working and entertaining. 

The Reads had the good fortune to reside in Rome when the 
Italian nationality was completed and the armies of Victor Eman- 
uel entered the Eternal City. Read caught the spirit of the hour 
and wrote a poem to welcome the victor. This personal interest 
brought Read the close friendship of Prince Humbert and Princess 
Marguerite, and resulted in frequent visits between the studio and 
the Quirinal Palace. At one time the prince, accompanied by 
several members of the court, visited Read’s studio, where he 
was received with Read’s characteristic ease and simplicity of 
manner. As the prince passed from one painting to another, 
expressing his admiration of all, he went into a smaller room 
where he saw a bust of Sheridan, which he examined with great 
enthusiasm. Later Read was invited to dine at the Quirinal 
Palace, where the Princess Marguerite and two of her ladies of 
honor were present. 


* Ibid., pp. 9-22. 
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Early in 1869 Read finished painting his “Sheridan’s Ride,” 
which was praised by Lawrence: Kip, who had served under 
Sheridan, and by others who had known him personally. But all 
this industry and ambition took a heavy toll from his physical 
strength. In the autumn of 1871 he received a severe shock from 
an accident, from which he never fully recovered. While riding 
with Governor Ward of New Jersey to visit the Colosseum by 
night, he was badly injured when the driver carelessly drove the 
carriage into an excavation by the roadside. Read was picked 
up insensible, but partially recovered from the accident and worked 
diligently through the long and sickly winter at Rome. 

In the spring he felt an irresistible yearning to return to his 
native land, believing at times that it would be to die there. He 
sailed from Liverpool on April 20. While on board the steamer, 
he was stricken with pneumonia, but by the most careful nursing 
he reached New York alive. On May 4 he was carried to the 
Astor House, where he died May 11, in the presence of his wife 
and many friends. He was survived only by his second wife, 
the older daughter, Alice, having died in 1870, and, according to 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of April 8, 1881, a son in 
1853. During his brief illness, he frequently expressed the desire 
to live to reach Cincinnati, where he hoped he might spend the 
summer completing the poem he had started in Rome. Previous 
to his death, he said to his mother-in-law, of whom he was very 
fond, 


There’s a divinity which shapes our ends. 
To one who was with him, he said, 


Am I in the garden now? 


And just before he breathed his last breath, as his loved ones were 
bestowing on him their last tokens of affection, he said, 


Your kisses are very sweet to me. 














THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF 
THE GERMAN ELEMENT IN 
COLONIAL AMERICA 


By AnpreAs DorPALEN 
New York City 


I 


ERMANS have been among the first white men to set foot 
on this continent. A German, Tyrker, was a member of Leif 
Ericson’s expedition to Vineland. When, centuries later, after 
Columbus’ revolutionizing discovery, Europe began to take pos- 
session of America, Germans were again among those first pi- 
oneers who blazed a trail through the unknown wilderness of 
the new country. | 
But those who came, did so in the wake of the English, French, 
and Dutch. They did not come as German nationals to plant the 
flag of their mother country on the newly conquered soil. They 
came as men without country, without the protection of a power- 
ful navy to bridge the gulf between the new home and the old one. 
They settled along the seacoast from Florida to New Netherland, 
affluents to the mighty stream which gradually swept across this 
vast continent from one end to the other. Sucked up by it, they 
left hardly any records. 


Among the few of these first pioneers who rose to social and 
political influence, was Peter Minuit, a native of Wesel on the 
Rhine. He arrived in New Amsterdam in 1626, as a director of 
the colony of New Netherland. After having bought the Island 
of Manhattan from the Indians, he began to fortify its southern- 
most tip by erecting a small blockhouse encircled by palisades and 
backed by earthworks. With the erection of Fort Amsterdam, 
soon a prosperous trading post, he sowed the seed which, in. years 
to come, grew into the city of New York. But he owes his place 
in the textbooks of history less to the fact that he laid the founda- 
tion of the greatest metropolis of the world than to his purchase 
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of Manhattan, today worth millions of dollars, for a scant twenty- 
four dollars in gold. 

Jacob Leisler, born in Frankfort-on-the-Main, who became 
governor of New York sixty years later (1689), left a deeper 
impress on the political development of the city. A very pro- 
nounced antagonism had developed in New York between the 
leading families and the masses. Whereas all other colonies had 
—at least nominally—trepresentative Assemblies, even if they were 
mostly controlled by royal or proprietory appointees, New York did 
not even have this semblance of a popular government. With the 
leading families monopolizing all political power, lack of a popular 
representative government and arbitrary taxation had long bred 
increasing discontent among the masses. 

This antagonism was not an isolated phenomenon. It was the 
expression of social restlessness and dissatisfaction with the exist- 
ing order which had seized the entire English world and had 
spread from the mother country to the American colonies. The 
common man refused to follow blindly the lead of the aristocracy. 
He claimed his own share in political life. What led to open 
revolt in Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, and Massachusetts, 
could not be suppressed in New York, where popular rights were 
least recognized. 

Leisler, one of the wealthiest citizens himself, though held in 
little esteem by the ruling families, had always sided with the 
people and thus gained their confidence. When the smouldering 
conflict broke into open revolt in 1689, he was the obvious leader 
of a new popular government. However, the ill-considered move- 
ment, which could maintain itself only by strict dictatorial rule, 
was soon suppressed by armed force. Leisler, a victim of mis- 
understandings and intrigues, as well as of his own stubborn 
fanaticism and political inexperience, was convicted of high 
treason and hanged. A few years later, however, at the instiga- 
tion of some of his friends, Parliament reversed the attainder 
against him, acknowledging the sincerity of his intentions. 

With epithets about him ranging from “inspired leader” to 
“upstart demagogue,” Leisler has always been a disputed figure. 
However this may be, his name will always be identified with the 
first popular movement in New York. Even if it was doomed to 
failure, it marked the beginning of that fight which gradually 
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brought about the transition from autocratic government to the 
constitutional system of later days. The history of New York 
during the next century resounds of this struggle between aristo- 
crats and Leislerians. And the latter’s battle cries echoed forth 
in the utterances of the more radical of Jefferson’s leaders, in the 
days of the French revolution. 

Moreover, Leisler’s government was distinguished by his re- 
peated efforts at codperation with the different colonies. In 1690, 
he called a convention of the colonial governors to discuss the 
threat of a French attack and to decide upon common defense 
measures, and he frequently consulted them on matters of ad- 
ministration. Thus the ground was laid for closer relations be- 
tween the different colonies, leading finally to joint action in the 
nation-wide movement for independence. 


II 


That the leader of this first popular rising in New York was of 
German descent, was entirely accidental. The somewhat more 
democratic tradition of the Free City of Frankfort-on-the-Main 
may have bred in Leisler a feeling of greater independence towards 
the power of the existing government than it would have been 
the case with someone brought up under the rigid discipline of an 
autocratic monarchy. But he, as well as Peter Minuit, had come 
to these shores after many adventurous experiences, and had long 
lost all contact with his mother country. 

When, seventy years later, the same alignment of forces in 
Pennsylvania led to a similar movement against the autocratic 
attitude of the party in power, the German element as such 
played a more significant part. 

Ever since William Penn had traveled through Germany in 
the attempt to find settlers for his newly acquired land grant on 
the American continent, an unceasing flow of Germans had 
followed his appeal. Hundreds and thousands came to this new 
Eden which offered, with freedom of religion, security from 
devastating wars and oppressive governments, and whose low 
land prices made the founding of a new home possible. The first 
permanent settlement at Germantown in 1683 was soon followed 
by countless others. The land policy of the Penn family was so 
much more liberal than that of other colonies, notably New York’s, 
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which, at one time, had seen a fairly extensive German immigra- 
tion, and their religious tolerance made Pennsylvania so attractive 
to all persecuted sects that the colony was the center of the Ger- 
man immigration throughout the colonial period. New England, 
bound by religious prejudices, did not encourage immigration at 
all. New York had treated its first German settlers very un- 
generously, and was, therefore, shunned by new immigrants. 
Those who had to take the boat to New York, hastened immediately 
on to Pennsylvania, “right before the eyes of all the inhabitants 
of New York.” Thus, at the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, 
the Germans constituted one third of the population of Pennsyl- 
vania, numbering over one hundred thousand. 

Despite their number the German settlers exercised a much less 
decisive influence on the public life of the colony, as might be 
expected. It was not only that they were, in contrast to the 
English part of the population, politically completely inexperienced 
and suspicious of any governmental activity which their mind 
would always associate with the bitter experiences of their cheer- 
less past. But fleeing the unforgettable horrors of the Thirty 
Years’ War and the ruthless ravages of the generals of Louis 
XIV, the brutal persecutions by their own princes and the hope- 
lessness of a social system which offered no chance of political 
or economic advancement, they had no other desire but to live 
quietly and to devote themselves fully to the building up of a 
new and better life. Moreover, as the land along the seacoast 
was already occupied, they had to acquire their (less expensive) 
properties in the unsettled wilderness of the interior. Thus theirs 
was a life of unremitting toil, leaving hardly any time even for a 
few recreations. 

Besides, as freedom of religion had expressly been granted to 
them, they made full use of this cherished right. And if religious 
reasons were not the only, or decisive, motivation of their emigra- 
tion, religious influences were yet strong enough to shape the 
individual’s life and views. They decided their attitude towards 
public affairs. The majority of the German settlers were, at the 
beginning at least, Mennonites, Dunkers, and Moravians, pietist 
sects, whose followers advocated non-resistance and refused to 


1 Peter Kalm, Travels in North America (A. B. Benson, ed., New York, 
1937), p. 143. 
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take oaths. They had, therefore, to decline the acceptance of 
public offices, local as well as provincial. Pastorius, leader of the 
Germantown settlement, had so much difficulty to fill its few 
administrative posts that Germantown lost its charter as a borough 
town in 1704. 


In addition to economic and religious reasons, poor command 
of the English language, difficulties to acquire citizenship (and 
with it political rights) and remoteness of the capital made Ger- 
man participation in the political life of the colony practically 
impossible. Besides, educational facilities were altogether ‘in- 
sufficient owing to the lack of adequate means and to the opposi- 
tion of Mennonites and Dunkers to any but the simplest education. 
Higher education, according to them, made men supercilious and 
took up time which should rather be devoted to worship and 
prayer. An attempt on the part of the English to organize charity 
schools for the German population in which both English and 
German were to be taught free of charge, was likewise defeated. 
However, in this case fears lest English would soon supersede 
German in these schools, played an important réle. As the plan 
was sponsored by men who were known to be in close contact 
with anti-German movements, these anxieties were not without 
foundation. 


Absorbed by their struggle against the hardships of the frontier 
wilderness, without able, experienced leaders, the German settlers 
were well satisfied to entrust the administration of the colony to 
the numerically inferior Quakers. They could do so all the more 
easily as the latter advocated religious principles of peace and 
tolerance very much like their own. Anxious to avoid the burden- 
some tasks which participation in government implied, they went 
even so far as to elect Englishmen to represent them in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. “Your choice of an Assembly will always be a 
great Majority of English,” exclaimed one of their spokesmen, 
Conrad Weiser, on the eve of an election, “and as no Nation in 
the World is more zealous for the Protection of their Liberties, 
in whom as Englishmen we may therefore in this Respect safely 
confide.”* The Quakers, in turn, who could thus keep their control 


*O. Kuhns, The German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial Pennsylvania 
(New York, 1901), p. 196. ' 
* Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography, XXIII (1899), 521. 
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over the Assembly despite their much smaller number, were willing 
enough to promise them exemption from military service, the only 
demand the Germans made.* On this point, however, they were 
insistent. “One Jonas Seely, a candidate for the office of sheriff,” 
relates Gordon in his History of Pennsylvania, “at the opening 
of the poll in Reading, united all voices in his favor; but it being 
reported that he was of the governor’s party, . . . and would 
compel all persons to assume the musket, the Germans, to a man, 
left him, and he was not returned.”® Many who were not opposed 
to military service for religious reasons, objected to it, because it 
reminded them of former oppression. 

This failure to take an active part in the political life of the 
colony was repeatedly used as a pretext by anti-German elements 
in their efforts to prejudice governor and Assembly against them. 
The French, it is true, mistaking their disinterestedness in public 
affairs for a sign of disloyalty, tried several times to bring them 
over to their side. But while the German allegiance to the new 
home was not strong enough as to induce them to take an active 
part in the administration of its affairs, the French were equally 
unsuccessful in their attempts to win them as allies against the 
English. The German settlers were not willing to exchange 
Pennsylvania’s freedom for a “Romish Slavery upheld by a 
French king.’”® 


For a long time everything went well. It is true, nativist move- 
ments found their expression in the Assembly’s proposals for 
anti-German laws to curtail the political and civil rights of the 
Germans and to check the steady influx of immigrants. But all 
measures of this kind were vetoed by the governor, who, as repre- 
sentative of the proprietors, was interested in attracting as large 
a number of immigrants to the colony as possible. However, the 
Quakers found other less conspicuous ways of maintaining their 
political control. They failed to create new counties in the western 


*W. Smith, A Brief State of the Province of Pennsylvania (London, 
1755), Sabin’s Reprints, No. 4 (New York, 1865), pp. 28-29; S. Wharton 
MS. (1755), in J. F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia, rev. by W. P. Hazard, 
(Philadelphia, 1884), II, 256. At the same time, the Quakers were able to 
secure the support of the most influential German newspaper, Der Hoch- 
Deutsch Pennsylvanische Geschichtsschreiber, whose editor, Christoph Sauer, 
was a devout Dunker and as such pledged to non-resistance. 
5T. F. Gordon, History of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1829), p. 316. 

° Pennsylvania Archives, First Series, II, 202. 
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(predominantly German and Scotch-Irish) parts of the colony 
and thus prevented these parts from being adequately represented 
in the Assembly. The wealthier and more capable Germans, more- 
over, who alone could have offered any effective opposition, were 
concentrated in the East. Their interests coincided with those of 
the Quakers, and these were shrewd enough to welcome them 
socially as well as politically into their ranks. Thus they felt 
firmly enough entrenched in their position to pursue a policy 
which often favored their own interests to the detriment of the 
interior. 


But gradually, first hardly noticeably, the attitude of the West 
towards the East changed. The Quakers realized the inability of 
the German settlers to launch a political movement of their own 
without capable leaders. They also knew all potential German 
leaders to be their allies. But they failed to take into account new 
influences which began to mould the frontiersman’s mind. 

Far from all contacts with civilization, he had for a long time 
found his only spiritual and emotional recreation in religious 
exercises.” Thus doubly receptive to the teachings of Edwards 
and Whitefield which then swept the country, he was deeply im- 
pressed by a message which insisted on the value of the individual 
and the necessity of his direct communion with the Holy Spirit 
in contrast to the rigid formalism of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches. A message, moreover, which challenged State and 
Church by questioning their ability to secure man’s comfort and 
happiness clinched strikingly the hard lessons the wilderness of 
the frontier had taught him. And, although he did probably not 
realize this, it created at the same time a common spiritual link 
with the rest of the country which was then under the fascinating 
spell of the “Great Awakening.” 

The ground was thus prepared for a gradual turning away from 
the allegiance to the Quaker party when the trend of its policy 
made the neglect of his interests evident. The frontier settlements, 
heretofore self-sufficient, had begun to market their produce and 
thus were drawn into the current of provincial affairs and prob- 
lems. Other influences made themselves felt. Owing to the 
failure of the Assembly in Philadelphia to provide adequate means 


70. Kuhns, The German and Swiss Settlements, pp. 155-160. 
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of communication, the western parts of the colony took their 
produce to Baltimore, much more easily reached over direct roads. 
It brought them into close contact with the more democratic 
attitude of the Assembly at Annapolis where the rivalry between 
the masses and the aristocracy had been decided in favor of the 
former long ago. Its attention to popular demands and needs 
contrasted favorably with the neglectful attitude of Philadelphia. 
Gradually, indifference towards the proceedings of the Assembly 
changed into watchful suspicion. Trade jealousies between Lan- 
caster and Philadelphia contributed to the growing anatagonism 
against the East. And the politically much more astute Scotch- 
Irish, long opposed to the Quaker oligarchy, and insistent on their 
rights, did not tire to foment this antagonism, anxious to bring 
the powerful German vote over to their side. As the German 
immigrants, after 1725, had been recruited increasingly from the 
ranks of the more militant members of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, while the immigration of the non-resistant sects de- 
creased, this agitation was not without effect. 

The long kindled flame burst finally into open fire. After 
Braddock’s defeat, in 1755, the whole frontier was exposed to 
Indian attacks. Several settlements were burnt down, their in- 
habitants brutally killed. As after such incidents the Quaker- 
dominated Assembly still failed to provide adequate defense 
measures, the frontier rebelled. And among the men who marched 
on Philadelphia to demand military protection against the Indian 
raids, were hundreds of Germans. From weary, docile, quiet 
refugees who had come here subdued by centuries of oppression 
and persecution, they had changed into independent self-reliant 
pioneers, hardened by the unceasing struggle with the wilderness. 
The demonstration was successful. Several divisions were equip- 
ped by the Assembly to resist further attacks. 

From that time on, the German vote became more valuable than 
ever. Quakers and Scotch-Irish were equally anxious to win it 
over to their respective sides. But the Germans were not in a 
position to take advantage of their key position. Too long had 
they been under the influence of Mennonites and Dunkers to be 


SA. B. Faust, The German Element in the United States (New York, 
1927), I, 271. 
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able to put capable leaders in the field who might make full use of 
the political situation. 

Therefore, the gains after the initial victory over the Assembly 
were comparatively small. The Quakers had to make only minor 
concessions to the demands of the western parts of the province. 
The existing counties were each allowed an additional member in 
the Legislature in 1770. In each of the following three years, 
a new county, but with only a single vote, was created.°® 

But even if the West was not yet strong enough to achieve 
complete equality with the East, the trend of events pointed un- 
mistakably to the direction of future developments. 


Ill 


In no other colony was the German element represented in 
nearly as great numbers during the pre-revolutionary period as in 
Pennsylvania. Whereas there it amounted to as much as one 
third of the population of that colony at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, in the thirteen colonies as a whole it represented not 
more than ten per cent.’° Consequently, if its political influence 
was small there, it was hardly noticeable at all in other parts of 
the country. 

When the same controversy between the oligarchy of the sea- 
coast and the farmers of the interior led to a minor civil war in 
North Carolina in 1771, the German settlers kept aloof. In vain 
did the insurgent “Regulators” try to bring them over to their 
side. Mostly Moravians, they refused to fight and took much 
pride in the statement of Governor Tryon that “of all Denomina- 
tions in this Province, the Moravians are the only ones who had 
shown themselves loyal subjects.’ 

Moreover, in accordance with English law, most colonies would 
not admit naturalized citizens to any public office. When Jonathan 
Hager, one of the leading Germans in Maryland, was elected to 
the House of Delegates in 1771, a special law had to be passed 
by that body to permit him to take his seat.'* 


°C. H. Lincoln, The Revolutionary Movement in Pennsylvania (Phila- 
delphia, 1901), p. 51. 
A. B. Faust, The German Element in the United States, I, 285. 
" Records of the Moravians in North Carolina (A. L. Fries, ed., Raleigh, 
N. C., 1922-30), I, 460 
2B Sollers, ‘ en Hager,” Second Annual Report of the Society for 
the History of the Germans in Maryland (Baltimore, 1887-88), p. 22. 
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There was only one question which seems to have received the 
attention of the German settler in every colony from New England 
to Georgia. This was the problem of slavery which he was com- 
pelled to face both for economic and religious reasons. 


The first public denouncement of slavery was uttered on this 
continent in 1688, at Germantown, by a group of German Menno- 
nites.2* Finding strong support in the ranks oi the Quakers, the 
anti-slavery movement quickly gained momentum in Pennsylvania. 
Granted that it was caused by sincere religious scruples, the fact 
cannot be overlooked, however, that economic conditions facilitated 
the stand taken by Quakers and Mennonites. It was not strong 
enough, moreover, to prevent the use of slaves where it seemed 
economically desirable. The example of William Penn is known. 
And while the Mennonites could easily denounce slavery as un- 
Christian, their brother sect, the Salzburg Moravians in Georgia, 
needing slave labor for the cultivation of their cotton plantations, 
tobacco fields, and rice swamps, found consolation in the decision 
-of one of their leaders: “If you take slaves in faith, and with the 
intent of conducting them to Christ, the action will not be sin, 
but it may prove a benediction.”’* But there was some sincerity 
even in this opportunism. Thus a Negro who had been employed 
by Germans for a number of years, could successfully plead with 
them to buy him from his present owner by declaring his intention 
to embrace Christianity.’* 


Even the religious objections of the Pennsylvania Germans 
admitted exceptions to the rule when economic necessity demanded 
them. While Negro slavery seemed so reprehensible to them, they 
did not seem to have the same scruples against buying indentured 
white servants, so much more useful in fighting the wilderness than 
the black man. White servants were, moreover, a much more 
profitable investment than Negro slaves. They could be obtained 
for four or five years for the mere cost of their transportation 
from Europe. After the expiration of their term, the master was 
no longer responsible for them, whereas he had to take care of the 
Negro until his death, in case of sickness or extreme poverty even 


8 J. F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia, II, 512-14. 
“S. Urlsperger, Americanisches Ackerwerk Gottes (Augsburg, 1754-67), 
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if the Negro had been manumitted.“° And when no indentured 
servants or redemptioners'’ were available, many of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans did not hesitate to buy Negro slaves. Significantly 
enough, Christoph Sauer, who was fiercely opposed to slavery and 
published ever so often attacks on the slave trade in his journal, 
did have no objection against publishing at the same time adver- 
tisements about runaway slaves.** 


How much more, in the end, economic considerations decided 
the stand of the German settlers towards the slave issue than 
religious scruples, is best revealed by the change of attitude those 
Pennsylvania farmers experienced who moved on to the South. 
Almost all of them were small farmers who owned little property 
and no slaves. Settling in the western and central parts of North 
Carolina, they took small holdings of land which they tilled with 
their own hands. But there, with increasing prosperity, they also 
gradually turned to slave labor. “As they progressed in wealth, 
they yielded to the influence of environment, and slaves at the 
time of the Revolution were being used in considerable number 
among them.’”?® 


The few laws of the colonial period sponsored by Germans 
concern mostly the protection of German immigrants. The condi- 
tions under which these were brought over from Europe are in- 
describable. Crowded into unsanitary vessels, without proper 
food and care, they arrived starved, diseased, unfit for any kind 
of labor. Many of them perished on the voyage. Leading Ger- 
mans sought to introduce bills in the Assembly at Philadelphia, 
the main port of entry, in order to prevent the ruthless practices 
of greedy ship captains and their companies. These efforts 
culminated in the organization of the “Deutsche Gesellschaft” in 
Philadelphia, a society whose task it was to aid the immigrant by 


*R. R. Wright, The Negro in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1911), pp. 
18-19; E. R. Turner, The Negro in Pennsylvania (Washington, 1911), p. 15. 
* There was practically no difference between them. See K. F. Geiser, 
“Redemptioners and Indentured Servants in the Colony and Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania,” Yale Review, X (1901), Supplement to No. 2, p. 6. 
*J. O. Knauss, Social Conditions among the Pennsylvania Germans in 
the Eighteenth Century, as Revealed in German Newspapers Published in 
America (Lancaster, Pa., 1922), pp. 69-70. 
* J. S. Bassett, “Slavery and Servitude in the Colony of North Carolina,” 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Fourteenth Series (Baltimore, 1896), Nos. 4-5, p. 19 
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material means and to protect him by sponsoring adequate legisla- 
tion which resulted in bettering his lot considerably. 

These attempts on the part of Germans to help the immigrant 
by limiting the number of passengers on one boat, by providing 
them with money, food, clothes, and proper medical care on their 
arrival, coincided often with the recurrent waves of nativist feel- 
ings aroused by the steadily increasing number of Germans.”® 
When, therefore, the Wdéchentliche Philadelphische Staatsbote 
boasted in 1766 that most of the immigrants were now assigned to 
other colonies, because the Pennsylvania laws were too strict,” it 
almost seems as if the purpose of these endeavors were not entirely 
humanitarian. The fact that only strong, healthy servants were of 
any use, must not be overlooked, either. 

Similar measures in Massachusetts had certainly been dictated 
by very strong personal motives. The sponsor of a law “regulat- 
ing the importation of German and other Passengers,” passed by 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives in 1750, was Joseph 
Crellius, a German. He was engaged in immigrant traffic and 
hoped that the protection thus provided for prospective immigrants 
would increase the volume of his business.22 However, he was 
unsuccessful in this attempt, because the ship companies began to 
send their vessels to more hospitable ports with milder restrictions. 
It is possible that this experience influenced the sponsors of the 
immigration laws in Pennsylvania. 


(To be concluded in the next issue.) 


*” Pennsylvania Colonial Records, IV, 508. 

= J. O. Knauss, Social Conditions Among the Pennsylvania Germans in 
the Eighteenth Century, p. 64. 

“=H. A. Rattermann, “Geschichte des Deutschen Elements in Maine,” 
Der Deutsche Pionier, XIV (Cincinnati, 1882), 145. 


























A BOY’S EXPERIENCE DURING 
THE CIVIL WAR 


By Joun C. SHARPE 


Blairstown, New Jersey 


YOUNG friend, who is deeply interested in history, has urged 

me to write an account of my experience as a boy during 
the Civil War, especially of the time of the Southern army’s 
invasion of Pennsylvania. I was seven years old at the out- 
break of the war. Sometimes people tell me that I was too 
young at that time to remember what occurred, or to understand 
the conditions of the time. My reply is that of all the occurrences 
of my life, I most clearly and impressively remember the Civil 
War, and particularly when our neighborhood was within the 
Confederate lines. What I shall write is all true, and the inci- 
dents shall be related as they occurred. 


The war began with the nomination of Abraham Lincoln, not 
with the armies and the battles, but with the excitement and 
the fear of sacrifice of lives and the sorrows of families. The 
campaign was more than exciting; it was terrifying throughout 
the country, and especially near the Mason and Dixon line, where 
we lived. Our county, Cumberland, was strongly partisan, with 
the Democrats largely in the majority. The Democrats, most 
of them, were opposed to the threatened secession of the South, 
but they could not commit themselves to a war meant to free 
the slaves. They all thought that Mr. Lincoln, if elected, would 
issue on the first day of his administration a decree that all slaves 
would be free. Some of the Democrats were open sympathizers 
with the South, perhaps to protect themselves in case of an 
invasion of Pennsylvania. 

No matter where one found himself he would hear arguing 
and mean attacks upon Mr. Lincoln. He was the “ignorant 
rail-splitter.” Seldom did one hear of his illustrious career as 
a lawyer, and more seldom of his kindness to people in need 
of help. My father and my uncles voted for Mr. Lincoln. In 
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my youth, and ever since, he has been my hero, the man destined 
to save our country, and to banish shameful slavery. No argu- 
ment could turn me from the hero worship of Abraham Lincoln. 
[ think that nearly all boys were with me, even some of the sons 
of Southern sympathizers. To us our calamity was not only 
the war, but the fact that we were born too late to become 
soldiers. Our idealism grew during the war as we read and 
heard the stories of Mr. Lincoln’s visits to the hospitals, of his 
tenderness to the wounded and sick men in their intense suffer- 
ing, and of his comfort to the homesick. The soldiers of the 
army were almost all boys of from eighteen to twenty. With 
their painful wounds, they longed to be at home with their 
families. 

The dreaded war began with the attack upon Fort Sumter. 

When Uncle Aleck, a lawyer in Carlisle, came up one day in April 
to say good-bye to his relatives before going to the front, the war 
became a reality in our family. Our uncle of whom we were very 
fond, was to us a great man. He became an aide on General Orde’s 
staff, and when that officer was wounded Uncle Aleck brought him 
to his home to care for him. I wrote letters to my uncle when 
he was at the front, and he had shown them to General Orde, 
who wished to see the little boy of the blotted letters. My 
father took me down to see him, and I was so embarrassed when 
they led me before this great man that I could not say a word 
at first, but he soon put me at my ease by asking questions 
about the things I had written in my letters. 
_ The call for volunteers—for the nine months’ men—was issued 
in the late summer of 1862 by the President and was responded 
to by the finest young men in our neighborhood. We boys 
appraised them all in character, and often chose others whom 
we would have liked to send in their places, but we satisfied 
ourselves in our belief that only the good and brave could be 
good soldiers. 

Soon the evidence of war became more visible; soldiers in 
larger numbers were passing along the road every day, in com- 
panies, regiments, and divisions on their way to the South. There 
was not an hour in any day when we did not see “blue coats” 
on the road. We lived along the Harrisburg and Pittsburgh 
turnpike, which the soldiers followed from Harrisburg to Cham- 
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bersburg, from where they went on to the South. The soldiers, 
in the early part of the war, were not carried by railroad; the 
infantry marched on foot, the cavalry advanced on their horses. 
When I got older I wondered why the government did not use 
the railroads to transport them. I suppose the long march of a 
hundred miles was a method of training, for the volunteers were 
taken into the forefront without such training as the soldiers 
of the World War were given before being put into battle. When 
a company or regiment passed by, our teacher in the “little red 
brick school house” always excused us to go out to see the troops 
pass. Often some of the soldiers would stop to talk with us. I 
suppose the sight of children would make them homesick for 
their little brothers and sisters or children at home. Sometimes 
as they talked to us I could see tears on their faces. The 
bravery of these boys equaled their love for their families for 
whom they were offering their lives. Sometimes in my mature 
years I wondered how many of those devoted boys got back 
home. I did not think of that then. To us they were brave 
soldiers going to war. 

Five of my cousins enlisted with the nine months’ volunteers, 
and they were in the battle of Antietam in a few days. My 
father’s cousin was a first lieutenant and as the troops marched 
into the battle, the captain of the company was shot down by 
a cannon ball. My cousin, Uncle Josh, as we called him, had 
to step into the captain’s place, where he served until he was 
mustered out. 

Not one of our cousins was even wounded in the many battles 
in which they fought. At the end of the nine months, they all 
returned home, to re-enlist for three years, except one who was 
taken prisoner by the enemy and was held in Libby prison for 
a long time, the hardships of which seemed to us unbelievable. 
When our cousin got out of prison his clothing was reduced 
to rags, which did not cover his body. When he got home he 
was skin and bones, but he soon recovered. 

The battle of Antietam was to us most terrifying. We could 
hear the cannonading. Some people have told me that we were 
too far away from the battle to hear the cannon, but I know 
what I heard. We did not use the telegraph much then, and 
that was long before the telephone and radio. Our whole com- 
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munity heard the Antietam cannon and we knew our boys, just 
recently sent South, were in battle. 

The war went on with many battles through the winter of 
62 and ’63. The soldiers still passed our house. For us, they 
were the great men of the world. Sometimes, three or four 
officers would come into our house. Mother always had the 
maid set the table and prepare for them a simple meal, such 
as then was common to all of us. My mother sat at the head 
of the table and served the tired, hungry boys. Their conversa- 
tion began with the war but soon passed on to their homes. 
After the meal one or two would stay awhile to talk to my 
mother. 

In the fall of 62 the members of the old militia were called 
out to serve; there were alarming reports that there was danger 
of a Rebel raid. My father, who had been some years before 
a member of the militia, went with them. The company met at 
Oakville, a village two miles from our house. The families of 
the men were all there to see them organize and march off—all 
cavalry-men. They were all heads of families, except one boy, 
my cousin, about three years older than I. He was mounted 
on a tall, spirited horse of his uncle with whom he lived. He 
was carrying a brass horn on which, I think, he could not play 
a tune, but he could make a noise for the signals. I wished 
that I were on a horse going with the company. My father 
was mounted on “Lion,” our pet horse. I knew that my father 
could take care of himself, even in war, for he was armed with 
his saber and his big horse pistol, which I think he never shot 
while it was in his possession. But “Lion” had no protection. 
The alarm of the invasion was unfounded, and in two weeks 
they all returned. My father and his horse were at home, safe 
and sound. 

In 1863 the war began for us in grim reality, for General 
Lee’s army invaded Pennsylvania, and we were within the 
Southern army’s lines for two weeks or longer. I never could 
read Civil War history, for it seems so dull compared with what 
I saw. I never knew clearly how General Lee’s army evaded 
our army to get through. Sometime, perhaps, I shall let someone 
who knows tell me how Lee succeeded in getting into Penn- 
sylvania unmolested. 
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Before the Confederates had come far from the Potomac, 
there were recurring, startling reports that the Southerners were 
coming. The turnpike near our house would be filled, often from 
side to side with “skedaddlers,’ as we called them—Negroes 
escaping from their Southern homes. They did not wish to get 
any farther from their old homes than was necessary and Cham- 
bersburg was as far as this love of home (even with its slavery) 
would let them go. The frightened Negroes impressed us, so that 
frequently we watched them all day as they passed by. Besides 
the Negroes, many white people were on the road with their 
horses and wagons and other things which the Confederates might 
take. Sometimes herds of cattle would be driven along the road. 

Soon came the report that the Confederates were surely coming. 
About this time a circus was in flight, but it had to move slowly 
on account of the thousands of “skedaddlers” on the road. I 
knew that the circus—the greatest event of the year to us boys— 
would not come to our town that summer as advertised. One 
evening we heard on the hard turnpike a rumbling that we thought 
was the sound of horses’ feet. Mother got the children to bed 
early that night and sat down to listen. About ten o’clock she 
heard a man ride past and call, “Halt, these horses must have 
a rest.” He stopped at the gate. She went down through the 
yard and asked him if his men were the Rebels. He said, “No, 
this is Milroy’s wagon train; the Rebels will not be here until 
tomorrow.” Mother went back to the house and retired. I am 
sure she did not sleep much that night, for “the Rebels were 
coming tomorrow.” They did not come as expected and the 
road was quiet, for the “skedaddlers” had all passed. Only a 
few Union soldiers were passing both ways. 

The next day the soldiers told us that the Rebels were surely 
coming and that they would be there by afternoon. I was sent 
over to Uncle Sam’s, about half a mile across the fields, to tell 
them to hide all their valuables. They moved a pile of rails 
and buried their silver and other valuables in the ground and 
replaced the rails. 

After returning home, I saw some men at the barn. I went 
down.: One of them asked me where our horses were. I told 
him that they had been taken away. He asked me where they 
had gone. Pointing up the road over which the men had come, 
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I said, “That way.” He looked angrily at me but he was too 
much of a gentleman to call me a liar or a little fool. I was 
telling the truth, at least in part, for they had gone up the road 
a quarter of a mile and had turned to the right to go ten miles 
to the North Mountain, which they were to cross into Perry 
county. 

Then shooting began, over our heads from the hills on both 
sides of us, by the retreating rear guard of the Union army 
and the advance guard of the Southern army. Even in my 
fright I thought, “Now, I am in the war.” Just then my mother 
came running down toward me, calling me. I hurried and saw 
that she was terribly frightened—the only time, as far as I can 
remember, I ever saw fright on her face. She took me into 
the house and gave me a scolding for my foolishness for being 
outside, but soon calmed down and was my beloved, fearless 
mother again. 

Soon, heavier marching began and by evening we were sur- 
rounded by the Confederate troops. We were wondering what 
they would do to us. Our family consisted of my mother, seven 
children and the maid. My father and practically all the men 
in the neighborhood had been sent away from home with their 
horses by the government, for it was believed that families 
were safer alone, with no men about. The evening was very 
quiet, but as bed time approached we were terribly frightened. 
Mother spent the evening telling us stories, reading the Bible, 
and hearing us say our prayers as we went to bed. We tried 
to be quiet, but at times we could not be, for we all had whooping- 
cough, except Rob, the little baby. My mother never spoke of 
that night, but I know it was a night of terror for her. 

The following day was one of great activity, for the soldiers 
marched from morning till night. Soon, they began coming to 
our house. My father had put twelve barrels of flour and other 
necessities in the house before going away. My mother and 
the maid baked in the big oven every day. She gave food to 
the soldiers as they came to the door, and they generally paid 
her liberally in Southern money. It was reported that they had 
a printing press in the school house, about three miles up the 
road, where they printed Confederate money and gave it to their 
soldiers. The biggest price I ever received was for a glass of 
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milk. A soldier, stopping at our gate, told me that he was 
very tired and asked me to go up to the house and get him a 
glass of milk. He paid me generously—five dollars. When 
the Confederates were gone away I was a rich man, with my 
pockets full of Confederate money. I carried it in my pockets 
until it was worn out. 

Soon our fear of the Rebels abated. I do not remember a 
coarse or an ungentlemanly word from a Southern soldier while 
they were with us. As evening approached I often heard mother 
say to the men who came to the door: “I have only a little food 
left for my children tonight.” The reply always was, “Madam, 
we would not take your children’s food.” 

The Southern sympathizers gave the Confederate army a great 
welcome. One man in a town near us hitched up his two fine, 
spirited horses to his shining buggy and drove out to give them 
a welcome. Two officers approached him, perhaps to take his 
horses. He began his prepared speech. After listening to him 
for a while, they told him that they were in a hurry, but thanked 
him for his courtesy. Would he please step down from his 
carriage? They called a man to look after their horses, stepped 
into the buggy and drove off, leaving the Southern sympathizer 
to walk back the three miles to his home. Judging from what 
I saw and heard, I believe that the real Northern loyalist was 
more respected by the Southern invaders than was the Southern 
sympathizer. Often, officers would stop at our house for a meal. 
Mother always invited them in and sat at the head of the table, 
serving them courteously. 

The second day the Confederates were there was one of excite- 
ment for us. Our next door neighbor’s son, Bill, spent the 
night before with his family. He had lived in Louisiana some 
time before the war and had enlisted in the Southern army. 
He became one of the valiant “Louisiana Tigers.” He spent 
four years in the war and suffered only one slight wound. 

Of course there were many outrages, but not on the main 
road, or by the Confederate soldiers. Every army has its “camp- 
followers.” Those of the Southern army committed their out- 
rages on the by-roads. My uncle James had a watch left him 
by his brother, who had died three years before. Some pre- 
tending soldiers rode into the yard and demanded the watch. 
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Doubtless some gossip by the wayside had told them of it. When 
he refused to give it to them, they caught hold of him and, 
putting a rope around his neck, dragged him to a tree. Aunt 
Jane, who happened to see them, ran out with her children to 
plead with the soldiers, but without effect. She and the children 
then pleaded with Uncle James to give them the watch. He 
could not withstand their tears and told Aunt Jane to get it 
and give it to them. 

When the Southern army reached the Susquehanna River, 
opposite Harrisburg the bridges had been burned. Before they 
could cross the river, scouts brought the information that the 
Union army was coming behind them, but was still far away. 
The Southern army turned and went back to Gettysburg. The 
second night before the battle, a great army encamped opposite 
our house on the ground of a neighbor. A little after dark a 
colored man appeared at our home and told mother that his 
“Massa, de kunel,” had sent him over to ask her if she would 
like to have a guard around the house that night. She told him 
she did. not, but she would like to see the colonel. In a few 
minutes he appeared. Mother told him that his men were going 
through the barn with torches and she was afraid they would 
set the barn afire. He said he would clear the men out of the 
barn and in five minutes the torches had disappeared. 

The soldiers were looking for chickens for their suppers. They 
had taken all except an old rooster. We were satisfied, for they 
were dying of chicken cholera. The campaign cleared our place 
of that disease. The old rooster was immune to cholera and 
too smart to let the Rebels catch him. We suffered a considerable 
loss that night when the Confederates took a full crib of corn 
to feed their horses. 

After two or three days the Southern troops were gone. The 
last of them were five or six men who stopped at our house 
and in a rough way ordered dinner in a manner wholly unlike 
that of the soldiers who stopped during the raid. After dinner 
they lay down on the grass under a tree and seemed to be asleep. 
In a short time after these rough fellows left, our Union soldiers 
appeared, and the invasion was over. Perhaps these six men 
were camp-followers ready to join either army. The Confederate 
army was on its way to Gettysburg. The Union army was coming 
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back, first the advance guard, then company after company. The 
people were out along the road, not merely to see the soldiers, 
but to give them welcome, cheering at the top of their voices. 
When evening came I could cheer no more, I could only wave 
both hands, for I had used up my voice. The Confederates 
had gone and our brave soldiers were with us once more. 

Two days later the battle began. We seemed to have no doubt 
of the result. Our soldiers were there, many of whom we knew. 
We could hear the cannonading distinctly and sometimes the 
massed muskets, for Gettysburg was only twelve miles away by 
a direct line over the South Mountain. 

Soon the roads were all quiet for two or three days. The 
first movement after the battle that I can remember was that of 
a regiment of Confederate prisoners, 300 cavalrymen of the 
Southern rear guard. They had taken the wrong course on the 
mountain road and had run into a heavy force of Union troops. 
They stopped to rest on a low hill just beyond our house. I 
had a chance to talk a little with some of our Union soldiers, 
and learned in general how the Confederates had been taken 
prisoners. They were the saddest, most depressed men I ever saw. 

We were soon relieved about Gettysburg, for a soldier in the 
guard over the prisoners told me that our army had won the 
battle. We really believed that the victory at Gettysburg would 
end the war. Although we were mistaken, the victory was the 
beginning of the end. The excitement and joy of Armistice 
Day at the end of the World War was a day of rejoicing for 
all of us, but the Confederate retreat from Gettysburg meant 
much more to us who were then living in the Cumberland valley. 

In September we had some friends at our house and my father 
took them over to Gettysburg. I was permitted to go with them. 
It has always seemed to me since those days that no one can 
know what a war is unless he has seen a battlefield soon after 
a battle—not Gettysburg as it is today, with all its noble monu- 
ments and fine roads. I shall refer only to one scene, the field 
over which General Pickett charged against our army on the 
hill. Although thousands of men were shot down, the survivors 
bravely marched on until they were nearly all mowed down. 
There they were lying, not buried—with only a little ground 
thrown over them which did not cover them. 
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The Confederate army had retreated, and except for some 
skirmishes, the battle was over. For some unexplainable reason 
General Meade did not charge upon the retreating enemy, a 
movement which would have closed the war and saved thousands 
of lives lost in battles afterwards. 

After General Lee’s raid the boys of the community, almost 
all of them, were determined to run away and join the army. 
I was only ten years old at the time, I wondered what I could 
do to serve my country. I finally decided that I could take care 
of an officer’s horse; he could transfer his man to the ranks 
and thus add one more to the army. But I talked too much and 
mother heard about our plans. She very kindly showed me how 
foolish it was and how it would hurt her if I were to try to 
run away. She did not ask me to promise not to leave home, 
but I promised of my own accord; thus I was no longer a member 
of our company of little patriots. 

A boy, about two years older than I, was missing one eve- 
ning, and could not be found after an evening’s search. In the 
morning his father started off on horseback to find him. He 
followed the course that a regiment had taken the day before, 
towards the South. Sixteen miles from home he found his son 
perched on a horse behind a soldier. He was transferred to the 
rear seat behind his father. He must have had a dreary time 
on his ride of four or five hours on the horse with his father, 
who was a very quiet man—perhaps he was thinking of what 
might happen after he reached home. Jake’s dismal failure to 
join the army broke up our little band of childish would-be 
soldiers. 

In a little over a year the war was over, and our soldier boys 
came back to their homes. But the great catastrophe was to 
come after the war was over. One morning in the spring of 
65, I was in the village half a mile from home when Chris 
Reddick came riding on horseback from Newville and announced 
to all who could hear him, “Lincoln was shot last night!” Our 
beloved Abraham Lincoln, the impersonation of kindness to the 
wounded and suffering in the hospitals, our statesman who had 
guided our country in war, our Commander-in-Chief of the army 
and navy—Abraham Lincoln, the savior of our country, was 
betrayed and sacrificed. 
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At that moment was blotted from our language for all time 
the affectionate name we had used. Now he was to all of us 
not “Old Abe,” but Abraham Lincoln. Our hero was now too 
sacred a personage to be spoken of otherwise than by his own 
dignified name. 

His speech at Gettysburg in 1863 cannot be described by human 
adjectives. To me and, I suppose, to every intelligent person 
it is the most appealing speech ever read. In its brevity it 
contains the great principles of our government. Its words put 
into lasting form our true conceptions of our government and 
of loyal American lives: 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this Continent a new nation, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. ... 


This nation, under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom; and that government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 
By S. K. Stevens 


Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Under the direction of Dr. Lawrence A. Gipson, the program 
for October 27 and 28 meeting at Bethlehem has already been 
completed in tentative form. It is doubtful whether any major 
changes will later need to be made. Sessions for the conference 
will begin on Friday with a luncheon at the D.A.R. home in 
Bethlehem, sponsored by the Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. Two papers will be presented at this time. Mr. C. 
R. Roberts of the Lehigh County Historical Society will discuss 
“The American Revolution in the Lehigh Valley,” while Dr. 
Frederick Tilberg, historian of the National Park Service at 
Gettysburg, will speak on “The National Park Historical Service.” 

At two-thirty on October 27, the Packard Building of the 
University will be the center for an afternoon meeting. Mr. 
Nicholas Biddle Wainwright will discuss, “The Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania and its Recent Accessions of Manuscripts,” while 
Mr. Earl Hartman of Slatington will speak on “Josiah White and 
the Building of the Lehigh Canal.” “The Counter-Revolution in 
Pennsylvania,” will be the theme of a paper by Mr. R. L. Brun- 
house. Five o’clock musical vespers will be held at the University 
chapel. The formal dinner meeting will take place at seven o’clock 
at the Hotel Bethlehem, at which time the Association will be 
welcomed by President Williams of Lehigh University and Mayor 
Robert Pfeiffle of Bethlehem. Dr. R. D. W. Connor, head of the 
National Archives, will deliver the address on “The National 
Archives and Pennsylvania History.” 

A breakfast meeting of the Council will be held at eight-thirty 
on Saturday followed by the annual business meeting at nine- 
thirty. At ten-thirty the hotel will be the location for morning 
session on the general subject of “The American Revolution in 
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Pennsylvania.” “Social and Economic Factors in the Revolution 
in Pennsylvania,” will be discussed by Mr. Benjamin Keen of the 
University of Pennsylvania, while Professor Johnson of Bucknell 
University will speak on “Allan Cameron, Loyalist.” “Thomas 
Fitzsimmons, Revolutionary Merchant Prince,” will be the subject 
of a paper by Miss Catherine McCandless. The noon luncheon 
will be sponsored by the Northampton and Lehigh County His- 
torical Societies and the Moravian Historical Society. The general 
theme will be Pennsylvania German influences in Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Elsie Singmaster will speak on “The Pennsylvania German,” 
while Mr. Edwin H. Brumbaugh, Philadelphia architect, will speak 
on “German Architecture in Pennsylvania.” 

The afternoon will be devoted to the usual historical pilgrimage. 
A tour of the Moravian buildings will be made, while the 
Bucks County Museum at Doylestown, Trout Hall, home of the 
Lehigh County Historical Society, and Muhlenberg and Cedar 
Crest Colleges in Allentown will be additional points of interest. 
A very interesting glimpse of Pennsylvania German life and culture 
will be furnished by the tour. 

In answer to the popular demand for such a feature, an old 
Moravian supper will be served at six-thirty p. m. at the Mora- 
vian College for Women. This will be followed at eight-thirty by 
a special Moravian choir musical service provided at the Central 
Moravian Church. The meeting is thus prolonged over those of 
past years, but the committee felt that this was justifiable in view 
of the added features which were made possible. 

Dr. Gipson deserves commendation for the capable and expedi- 
tious development of what appears to be a very substantial pro- 
gram. It is especially gratifying to see the combination of the 
scholarship of local historians with that of the representatives of 
the colleges and universities on the program. The effort thoroughly 
to introduce members and friends of the Association to the life 
of the Pennsylvania German community in and about Bethlehem 
is also a very desirable procedure. The fact that the program has 
been early rounded into shape, should make it possible for every 
member of the Association to advertise the meeting throughout 
the Commonwealth. Every effort should be made to interest 
members of the historical societies and teachers in the public schools 
in attending this important state-wide historical gathering. It 
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should be kept in mind that the Association will welcome to the 
meeting anyone interested in Pennsylvania history. Its sessions 
are not designed alone for the Association membership. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The spring meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette Branch of 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania was held on May 
11 at the Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church, Greensburg. Dr. 
William Blake Hindman, president of the society, presented a 
paper on “New Light on the Jumonville Incident,” while Dr. J. 
C. McGregor of Washington and Jefferson College discussed 
“Lessons from History.” The Westmoreland-Fayette Society has 
sponsored another productive season of activities. Through the 
courtesy of Mrs. Henry Clay Frick it was able to inaugurate a 
series of contests with valuable prizes which have stimulated great 
interest upon the part of the schools of the area in historical 
matters. The contest included prizes for the making of models 
and for handicrafts. The society has continued its program of 
distributing to its members in mimeographed form many of the 
papers and other matters of historical importance presented before 
the society. Under date of April 17 it distributed a very valuable 
map of southern Westmoreland county showing the location of 
the earliest roads. 


The Society of the Descendants of the Schwenkfeldian Exiles 
met for their regular spring meeting on May 13 at the Salford 
Meeting House near Kulpsville. Mr. Elmer E. S. Johnson spoke 
on “Salford Schwenkfelders in Commonwealth and Nation,” and 
discussed the contributions and influence of the families and 
descendants of the early settlers of this section. The afternoon 
meeting was followed by a supper held in the grove. 


Lehigh County Historical Society has joined with the Chamber 
of Commerce of Allentown in the preparation of local historical 
material which may be used for publicity purposes. The large 
volume of World Fair traffic which is expected to pass through the 
city has called attention to the importance of this type of work. 
Other historical societies throughout the state may well consider 
similar projects. The society reports a very successful year of 
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activity and a very material increase in its collections. Members 
of the Association will find Trout Hall, Allentown, home of the 
society, a point of genuine interest in connection with the tour at 
the October meeting. 


Muncy historians completed their season on May 26 with a meet- 
ing at their splendid library and museum building. Mr. William 
Y. Brady of Washington, D. C. presented an address on “Captain 
John Brady, Revolutionary Soldier, Patriot and Pioneer Land- 
owner of Muncy Manor.” The March 31st meeting featured 
Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker speaking on “A Sentimental Journey 
up the West Branch,” together with an illustrated lecture on 
“Archaeological Excavations near Muncy” by Mr. Clark B. 
Kahler. Mr. Kahler is curator of the Museum and has been en- 
gaged over a period of some years in excavating the site of the 
famous Ancient Indian Fortification near Muncy, first reported 
by Conrad Weiser in 1737. The April meeting was given over to 
a talk by Mr. Bruce A. Hunt entitled “A Williamsporter Looks at 
Muncy.” Dr. T. B. Stewart, archaeologist and collector of Lock 
Haven, presented another interesting study of the archaeology of 
this region. 

The Muncy society continues to be something of a model for 
sister societies of the state in view of its unusual programs during 
the past year. It is questionable as to whether any other society 
has presented a more distinguished list of speakers, several of 
whom have been asked from outside the state. The attendance 
at the meetings has averaged well over one hundred and tested 
the full capacity of the building. In fact the attendance has been 
so great as to necessitate at some meetings rather strict limitations 
upon the presence of non-members of the society. The society has 
erected on the principal approach to Muncy from Williamsport a 
very attractive roadside marker, calling attention to its society 
building and collections and welcoming interested visitors. This 
is a procedure which might profitably be copied by other societies. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society under the progressive 
presidency of Mr. J. Martin Stroup has outlined a rather full 
program of activity in connection with the Mifflin County Sesqui- 
centennial, in the celebration of which the society is playing a 
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leading part. A series of open house meetings were held at the 
society room in the Lewistown Municipal Building on July 1, 2 
and 3. The society in codperation with the American Legion and 
the D.A.R. recently completed a county-wide historical essay con- 
test project. First prize was a two hundred dollar annual scholar- 
ship at Pennsylvania State College made available through the 
Logan Guard Post of the American Legion and Senator Robert 
Lee Jacobs. Additional prizes were awarded for essays not entered 
in the scholarship contest. Miss Margaret L. Rupp of Lewistown 
was the winner of the scholarship for her paper on “Dorcas 
Buchanan and Her Times.” 

The Mifflin historians opened their sesquicentennial observance 
on March 21st with a dinner meeting at the Grace Evangelical 
Church in Lewistown attended by nearly two hundred persons. 
The principal address was delivered by Attorney George Ross 
Hull of Harrisburg. He spoke on the early history of Mifflin 
county and its importance in the development of the state and 
nation. The historical interest aroused by the sesquicentennial was 
further reflected in the presentation by Lewistown high school 
seniors of a historical pageant on Mifflin county in the high school 
auditorium on June 7. On September 16 the society will conduct 
a joint tour with the Juniata county historians following the route 
of the famous Rev. Charles Beatty’s missionary tour in 1766. 
Three days later the sesquicentennial will conclude with a large 
public meeting in the Lewistown High School auditorium. Mr. 
Merkel Landis of Carlisle will present the principal address. The 
Lewistown society is to be very much congratulated for the energy 
and enthusiasm with which it has assumed leadership in this 
observance. It has succeeded in creating a widespread local interest 
and the society is rapidly becoming one of the more important 
historical organizations of the state. It has been extremely recep- 
tive to ideas from without and very willing to experiment in new 
procedures which might be utilized to encourage historical interest. 


The Northumberland County Historical Society has had several 
outstanding meetings during the past few months. Its ability in 
arranging a monthly program belies the frequent impression that 
a historical society meeting more than a few times a year is not 
successful in securing material and maintaining interest. The 
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Northumberland countians have evidenced no let-down in either 
respect. On March 2lst Mr. C. Marlyn Steese of Mifflinburg 
addressed the group on “The Attack on French Jacob’s Mill”; 
on April 18 Captain Frederic A. Godcharles spoke on “Governor 
Simon Snyder,” while Dr. Philip S. Klein of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College spoke on May 16 on “John Binns and the Impeach- 
ment of Governor William Findlay.” Work is progressing on 
the WPA project sponsored by the society and local business men 
for the restoration of a model of Fort Augusta in front of the 
Fort Augusta Mansion. It is expected to complete the project in 
July. The historical project is in the process of renewal and Mr. 
Heber Gearhart expects to be able to continue this important work 
during the coming fall. It is hoped that the Historical Com- 
mission will be able to codperate in providing additional source 
material which may be utilized to write the history of this section. 


“Historic Sites of Delaware County and Their Preservation” 
was the theme for the annual essay contest sponsored this spring 
in the public and parochial schools of the county by the Delaware 
County Historical Society. A committee of the society co- 
operated with representatives of the teachers in arranging for the 
contest and its judging. Miss H. Daisy Smith of Boothwyn and 
Miss Caroline Jackson of Chester High School were in charge of 
the work and assisted by several other members of the committee. 


Snyder county historians met under the auspicies of the His- 
torical Society in Seibert Hall of Susquehanna University on 
Memorial Day. Dr. George Dunkelberger of the University, a 
native of Snyder county and descendant of one of its most dis- 
tinguished families, delivered an address on “Snyder County 
History.” The meeting was in charge of Dr. George E. Fisher, 
president of the society. A boulder has been secured and the 
Albany treaty marker memorializing the famous treaty, the 
boundary of which passed just north of Selinsgrove, unveiled on 
November 11, 1938 has now been erected. It may be seen along- 
side the highway and is an important addition to the growing 
number of historical markers in Pennsylvania. 


The Perry County Historical Society is continuing with its 
program to mark the principal points of historical interest in this 
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section. On May 30 at Liverpool a tablet was unveiled in honor 
of Dr. Elizabeth Reifsnyder, one of the outstanding women in 
the early history of Perry county. The Perry County Historical 
Society is to be congratulated not only upon the number of 
markers which it is erecting, but also upon their variety. It is 
providing fitting recognition for the varied interest and institutions 
which are a part of the history of the county. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania concluded its 
1938-39 season with its annual “University of Pittsburgh Night,” 
held at the society building on the evening of May 30. Dr. John 
W. Oliver was in charge of the program and papers were presented 
by two University graduate students. “The Johnstown Flood and 
Pittsburgh’s Relief” was discussed by Mr. Nathan D. Shappee of 
the Johnstown University Center. Miss Catherine Bachofen of 
Aspinwall High School presented a paper on “Congressman Har- 
mar Denny.” The meeting was very well attended and unusually 
successful. On March 28 members of the society were present at 
the Stephen Collins Foster Memorial where an illustrated lecture 
was presented in the auditorium by Mr. Fletcher Hodges, Jr. on 
“Stephen Foster and the Foster Hall Collection.” Mr. Hodges is 
curator for the Memorial and is an authority on the life and times 
of Stephen Foster. The society has interested itself actively in 
the preservation of the McKees Rocks Indian Mound. A com- 
mittee has been appointed and largely through its efforts it is 
probable that it will be possible to preserve and adequately explore 
this interesting archaeological landmark. 


Dauphin County Historical Society observed at its May meeting 
its seventieth anniversary. Members of the society gathered for 
the occasion in the Chapel of the Market Square Presbyterian 
Church, in the lecture room of which the society first assembled 
in its pioneer meeting in 1869. Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton, past presi- 
dent of the society, grandson of its first president and twice presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, pre- 
sided and delivered an interesting review of the evolution of the 
organization. The society is to be congratulated by its fellows 
on the completion of seventy years of worthwhile effort. It now 
has in its possession over twenty thousand separate items of his- 
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torical records, a large percentage of which have been catalogued 
and are readily available to the student. The collection of Harris- 
burg newspapers makes the society building a center for research 
in almost any phase of Pennsylvania history and politics. The 
headquarters of the society at 9 South Front Street have rapidly 
become one of the more important centers of historical activity in 
Pennsylvania. The society is increasing in membership and has 
become especially active in establishing contacts with the schools 
and other public agencies. The new president, Mr. Evan Miller 
of Harrisburg, has provided a most excellent administration dur- 
ing the past year. 


Titusville Historical Society, which recently affiliated with the 
Pennsylvania Federation, held its semi-annual meeting in the 
Benson Memorial Library on May 23. Mrs. C. T. Evans, who 
was instrumental in founding the society and headed it for a 
period of three years, retired in favor of Mrs. John W. Caldwell. 
Mrs. Evans deserves great credit for her success in building a 
society of considerable size and influence in this small community. 
The May meeting was attended by about fifty persons and officials 
reported valuable additions to the library collections which have 
been established in the basement of the Benson Memorial Build- 
ing. Mrs. Caldwell may be expected to continue the excellent 
work of Mrs. Evans. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the Huguenot Society was 
held in the Zion Reformed Church at Stroudsburg on May 13. 
The Monroe County Historical Society joined with the Huguenots 
in providing an interesting day of historical activity. A devotional 
service at ten-thirty opened the proceedings. Following reports 
of officers, addresses were presented by Dr. John Baer Stoudt, 
Dr. John A. F. Maynard and Miss Josephine M. Smith. The 
assemblage was honored by the presence of the national president, 
Hon. George De Benneville Keini. A noon luncheon at the Penn- 
Stroud Hotel was in charge of Dr. Robert Brown of the Monroe 
County Historical Society. In the afternoon a memorial tablet 
to the Nicholas DuPuy Settlement at Shawnee was dedicated. 


Lycoming County Historical Society concluded its program for 
the season on March 16 at the Woman’s Club in Williamsport. 
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The season’s program was. unusually interesting and worthwhile 
and centered about the single theme of Williamsport in the Civil 
War. The membership of the society continues to expand and 
has grown since 1936 to five hundred and three. The treasurer 
reports a very satisfactory balance. Mr. Oliver J. Decker, Wil- 
liamsport attorney, was selected to head the organization for the 
coming year. It is expected that the enlarged membership will 
increase the material resources which will be utilized to further 
projects for the acquisition of a headquarters building and it is 
possible that the society may be able to resume a publications 
program. 


The Blair County Historical Society has prepared a very active 
program for the summer. While many societies remain more or 
less dormant during this period, the Blair countians under the 
aggressive leadership of President Floyd G. Hoenstine are not 
content to conclude their functions with the coming of spring. The 
Baker Mansion at Altoona was reopened on June 3 and will remain 
available for public inspection every Saturday afternoon until 
October 21. Special arrangements may be made for groups desir- 
ing to visit the museum during the week. Special exhibits will 
again be featured and no admission fee is charged. During the 
previous summer over thirty-five hundred persons signed the 
society register. Under the direction of Mr. T. S. Davis and 
Mr. Donald Yoder marked progress in properly cataloging the 
different items in the museum has been made. It is expected this 
work will continue during the coming months. The society held 
a spring tour ending with a dinner gathering on June 17. It is 
hoped that sufficient interest and funds may be forthcoming to 
enable the permanent acquisition of the Baker Mansion as the 
society’s headquarters. The society has definite plans for the 
archaeological investigation in cooperation with the WPA of the 
site of historic Fort Roberdeau. If funds can be secured, we are 
informed by Mr. Hoenstine, a replica of the fort may be con- 
structed. The society has codperated with the Tourist and Pub- 
licity Committee of the Altoona Chamber of Commerce in the 
distribution of fifty thousand scenic and historic folders advertis- 
ing the attractions of Blair county. 
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The Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology held its annual 
meeting in Harrisburg, May 14, in the auditorium of the State 
Museum. The society incorporated within its membership at this 
time the Pennsylvania Society for the Preservation of American 
Antiquity, organized recently in Pittsburgh. This organization 
will become the Pittsburgh chapter of the state organization. The 
addition brings the total membership of the Archaeology Society 
to some six hundred, a remarkable tribute to the popular interest 
in Pennsylvania archaeology. The April meeting was featured 
by several interesting papers presenting a review of archaeological 
work in Pennsylvania. Mr. Eugene Gardner discussed “The 
Archaeological Exploitation and Restoration of Old Fort Augus- 
ta.” Mr. Harry Schoff in charge of the WPA archaeological 
project at Erie sponsored by the Historical Commission discussed 
the work done at Cochrantown in Crawford county. Mr. Henry 
Deisher of the State Museum staff also appeared on the program. 
The evening and concluding session was held at the central 
Y.M.C.A. with a dinner at which Dr. A. R. Kelly, Chief of the 
Archaeological Sites Division, National Park Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., presented the address. 


The Pennsylvania German Society has just issued another of 
its brilliant contributions to Pennsylvania history. The recently 
published annual, the forty-seventh to be produced by the society, 
is to be distributed to its membership of seven hundred. One sec- 
tion of the annual contains reports and papers presented through 
the society. An especially important feature is a comprehensive 
description of early Pennsylvania German kitchens prepared by 
Mr. Henry K. Landis of the Landis Valley Museum. Dr. Arthur 
D. Graeff has contributed valuable information on Pennsylvania 
German history. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES 


Three additional societies have been added to the membership 
of the Federation since the annual meeting on February 14. The 
Tredyffrin Easttown History Club, the Haverford Township 
Historical Society and the Titusville Historical Society have 
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affiliated themselves with the Federation during the past few 
months. Several other members are in prospect and it is expected 
by the 1940 meeting that the record for 1938 will have been 

‘equaled if not surpassed. The Federation has undertaken a 
definite campaign to interest the patriotic societies active in Penn- 
sylvania historical endeavors. Mr. Ross Pier Wright, president 
of the Federation, points out that the Federation constitution makes 
it possible for these organizations to become members if they carry 
on a definite historical program and manifest a genuine interest in 
Pennsylvania history. Several of the more important patriotic 
societies are already members. Attention is also called to the fact 
that many of these societies not only include Pennsylvania histor- 
ical topics in their regular programs, but are interested in the 
erecting of historical markers and in some cases have been respon- 
sible for historical publications. It is expected that the Federation 
membership for this source may be materially expanded within the 
next year. 

In former years the Federation was responsible for the organiza- 
tion of several important state-wide committees concerned with 
Pennsylvania historical matters. In many cases these committees 
presented reports which contain valuable suggestions for the pro- 
motion of historical work. This policy of forming committees 
is now being resumed. A state-wide committee headed by Miss 
Frances Dorrance of Wilkes-Barre is working on a program to 
forward the exchange of duplicate material among the historical 
societies of the state. If it appears feasible, it is possible that the 
libraries may be added to the list. Miss Katherine Bennet of 
Williamsport is serving as vice-chairman and Miss Ruth Nelson, 
Coudersport ; Miss Sara Miller, Meadville; Miss Gertrude Haldy, 
Lancaster; Mr. Henry Borneman, Philadelphia and Mr. Edward 
Reimer, Easton, are also serving on this committee. 

A committee on promotion of historical society cooperation 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Albert M. Rung of Harrisburg 
has also been selected. Miss Rebecca Doty, vice-chairman, Mif- 
flintown. Mrs. Harriet L. Woodruff, Towanda; Professor John 
L. Finafrock, Mercersburg; Mr. Samuel M. Goodyear, Carlisle; 
Mr. Walter R. Sloan, McConnellsburg; Dr. Herbert H. Beck, 
Lancaster, and Mr. Merkel Landis of Carlisle are also members. 
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The experience of the Historical Records Survey in Pennsyl- 
vania has revealed strikingly the need of more adequate attention 
to the preservation of Pennsylvania’s public records. The county 
and local governmental offices are becoming crowded rapidly as a 
result of the expanding functions of government and the increas- 
ing volume of record material. This is creating a very great danger 
to the proper preservation of older records. In many cases these 
are in danger of destruction or removal to places of deposit where 
they are inaccessible and will rapidly deteriorate and become lost 
to posterity. Having this in mind, Federation officials have secured 
the acceptance of former Governor John S. Fisher to act as chair- 
man of a state committee on the preservation of public records. 
Dr. Franklin Holbrook of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania and Mr. Karl Goedecke, State Director of the His- 
torical Records Survey, have been asked to act as vice-chairmen. 
The list of additional appointees includes Mr. J. Bennett Nolan, 
Reading ; Hon. Frank M. Trexler, Allentown; Mr. A. Boyd Hamil- 
ton, Harrisburg; Mr. Frank W. Melvin, Philadelphia; Hon. Ben- 
jamin C. Atlee, Millersville; Mr. J. DeHaven Ledward, Chester ; 
Hon. Henry C. Niles, York; Hon. Paul N. Schaeffer, Reading, 
and Mr. Bruce A. Hunt of Williamsport. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Mr. George M. Widder, Apartment 3 D, 1240 Park Avenue, 
New York City is planning for one and possibly more historical 
novels with a Pennsylvania setting. He is especially interested in 
the folklore of the Pennsylvania canal between Columbia and 
Hollidaysburg. The activities of Aaron Burr are also under con- 
sideration as the basis of a novel. Mr. Widder is interested in 
anything pertaining to experiences of Burr connected directly or 
indirectly with Pennsylvania. It is very likely that any work 
produced by Mr. Widder will be the theme for later motion pic- 
tures. Any person who has information or data which might be 
of value to Mr. Widder may communicate with him at the address 
listed and such codperation will be greatly appreciated. 


An episode in Pennsylvania history is once more to be made the 
theme of a motion picture. Many will recall the picture “High 
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Wide and Handsome” of a short time ago which had for its central 
theme the drilling of the first oil well at Titusville. RKO Pictures 
have acquired scenario rights to Neil Swanson’s The First Rebel, 
concerned with the activities of James Smith and his famous 
“Black Boys.” It is probable that by the time of this writing, 
the picture is now in production. We are informed by the Director 
of Research for RKO that every effort has been made to provide 
authentic historical detail in the making of the picture. 


The Museum Extension Division of the WPA has been recently 
organized on a new basis with a state-wide sponsorship by the 
Pennsylvania State College. This will enable a more effective 
functioning of the Museum Extension than was formerly possible 
with the system of district organization. This Division of the 
WPA is very much interested in expanding its museum services. 
The WPA is anxious to establish a series of museums through- 
out the state which will be open to the public and provide an 
opportunity for the display of the many items which are in pro- 
duction through the Museum Extension. Since a considerable 
percentage of this material is of a historical nature, it is possible 
that many historical organizations may be interested in it. It 
should be kept in mind that all of the products of the Museum 
Extension Project are available to schools and any historical society 
which receives public support. Interested individuals or societies 
should contact Mrs. Martha Colt, State Supervisor of the Museum 
Extension Division, Works Progress Administration, 46 North 
Cameron Street, Harrisburg. 


The Pennsylvania unit of the Historical Records Survey is now 
in a position to make a most important contribution to Pennsyl- 
vania history. It has completed its “Guide to Depositories of 
Manuscript Collections in Pennsylvania.” This is now in the proc- 
ess of publication by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. It 
answers a long demand upon the part of students of Pennsylvania 
history for an adequate guide to the manuscript resources of the 
various libraries, historical societies and institutions of the state. 
It should be a genuine stimulus to historical writing and study. 
The Survey is rapidly completing its inventories of the county 
archives of the respective Pennsylvania counties. The Fayette 
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county commissioners some time ago very wisely sponsored the 
publishing of the inventory for that county. The inventory for 
Luzerne county has been produced recently in mimeographed form. 
Anyone who has had the opportunity to look over these county 
inventories will readily appreciate their importance to the Penn- 
sylvania historian. For the first time in the history of the state, 
a careful analysis and listing of the different types of - public 
records available in the county archives is at hand. The importance 
of such a work as a guide for study and research in local history 
throughout the state is obvious. It is a matter of very real concern 
to every person interested in Pennsylvania history that all of these 
county inventories be made available for general use. It would 
indeed be unfortunate if this important contribution and aid to his- 
torical work should either remain unpublished or produced in such 
small quantities as to make it still generally unavailable. 

An especially important feature of the county inventories is the 
inclusion of considerable historical data on each of the counties and 
a very excellent outline of the organization and the historical 
evolution of each county government. The value of this material 
alone for use in the public schools is very considerable. It would 
indeed be a very excellent thing if this information could be 
abstracted from the larger inventories and printed or mimeo- 
graphed in the form of a separate bulletin for use in the schools 
of the different counties. It should be emphasized that all of this 
type of data is carefully documented. While it is probable that in 
many cases some errors have crept into the inventories and they 
are by no means one hundred per cent perfect, the work is so 
important that it would certainly be a serious misfortune were it 
not utilized extensively. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Commission has just prepared 
for distribution a booklet entitled Conserving Pennsylvania's 
Historic Past. It includes a brief history of each of the important 
properties in the Commonwealth for the administration of which 
the Commission is responsible, together with a page of pictures 
illustrating each. The Commission has also ordered reprints of 
several publications, the supply of which was exhausted. The 
reprints include the archaeological studies of the Safe Harbor 


Petroglyphs and the Susquehannock Indians. Pennsylvania 
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Bibliography, a bulletin of the Commission issued in 1933 and 
consisting of a bibliography of articles published by the member 
societies of the Federation is also being reprinted. This bulletin 
is of very considerable value to anyone working in the field. Under 
the heading of new publications, the Commission is making avail- 
able, as previously noted, the Guide to Depositories of Manuscript 
Collections in Pennsylvania and Three Archaeological Sites in 
Somerset County, embodying the research of Dr. Mary Butler in 
this area. An informational pamphlet titled Pennsylvania in 
History will also be available. 


The Frontier Forts and Trails Survey of the WPA, sponsored 
by the Historical Commission and operating with headquarters at 
the Old Custom House in Erie has now advanced to a point where 
the results of its work are being made available. The first publica- 
tion of the Survey will be entitled Wilderness Chronicles of North- 
western Pennsylvania, a source book giving a picture of the his- 
torical evolution of this section from the earliest manifestations 
of French interest through the French and Indian War, the British 
occupation and the later American settlement. Contemporary 
documents, letters and travel accounts are being utilized to provide 
this interesting portrayal of the early history of this region. The 
volume should prove to be not only a valuable addition to Pennsyl- 
vania historical literature, but a virtual prospectus of the work of 
the Survey which has accumulated a tremendous amount of new 
data on the important history of this section. 
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Epitep sy Leroy J. KOEHLER 
State Teachers’ College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


THE PROPOSED SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 
IN RELATION TO LOCAL AND 
STATE HISTORY 


By Oxiver S. HECKMAN 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


HE social studies program recently issued by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction may, upon first inspection, 
appear to be in striking contrast to that which is now being 
followed in a majority of the schools of the state. There are 
unquestionably innovations in this program, but for the most part, 
these changes relate more to procedures and points of emphasis 
for studying society than they do to content. Instead of continuing 
separate courses in world history, American history, local and 
state history, economics, sociology, social psychology, geography, 
and problems of democracy, this program proposes that problems 
significant to the life of the child and to society should be selected 
for study. It is impossible to conceive how any school could select 
significant problems from society which do not cross-section 
several, if not all, of the branches of social studies mentioned. 
This program transverses local, state, national, and international 
lines, and attempts to visualize the social order on a world-wide 
basis. Furthermore, one of the principles on which the program 
has been built is the importance of history as a foundation for 
understanding contemporary problems. It is not a study alone 
of the contemporary scene, but instead, it is a study of the con- 
tributions of the past as they relate to a more complete under- 
standing of the present order of society. 
In order to direct the thinking of teachers in preparing units 
of study for their classes, and in order to assist them in covering 
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every phase of human activity, the program has been developed 
around areas or themes of human experience. These areas have 
been determined upon the basis of activities in which people in 
any society are engaged, and with the purpose of encompassing 
the entire range of social relationships. In reviewing the activities 
of people in any locality and at any time, one will find that both 
youth and adults are engaged in such pursuits as earning a living, 
making a home, and improving the material conditions in their 
community. One will also find that these people codperate for 
social and civic welfare, protect their common health and property 
and their individual lives and possessions, engage in recreation 
and express their impulses for beauty and their devotion to a 
Supreme Being. These are the common pursuits of people in any 
state of society. Consequently, schools which are engaged in 
educating youth for better understanding human relationships 
should take cognizance of these activities. 

These nine areas of living form the basis for the suggested social 
studies program. In developing the program, phases of society 
have been included within each area to guide teachers in selecting 
units for study. The Committee on Social Studies was fully aware 
of the fact that the program would become unwieldy should every 
phase of social relationships be included therein. As a result, those 
phases of society which were referred to most frequently by 
authors of textbooks, contemporary scholars of society, and the 
public press were taken as a basis for the suggested phases to be 
included in the program. It is quite probable that in some instances 
teachers and pupils will feel a need for studying aspects of society 
not included in this program. When situations of this kind arise, 
the study should proceed along those lines which are deemed most 
expedient. 

This program recognizes four different pupil levels, namely, 
the early elementary including kindergarten and grades 1, 2, 3; the 
later elementary including grades 4, 5, 6; the junior secondary, 
grades 7, 8, 9; and the senior secondary, grades 10, 11,12. In the 
early elementary grades those things with which the child comes 
in contact in his everyday life from the immediate environment 
are suggested for discussion and inquiry. This program is planned 
to lead the pupil systematically and gradually out of the family, 
neighborhood, and community into the state, nation, and the world 
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always following those lines of experiences which bind the near to 
the remote and create a general understanding of the interdepen- 
dence of people in society. As the child grows in experience and 
becomes acquainted with things about him, he has the background 
for exploring and learning about human relationship in other 
places and other times. By the time the child has reached the 
later elementary grades, he should be able to study about things 
which are more remote and abstract to his experience. The ex- 
perience, interests, needs, and aspirations of the children should 
provide the basis for the selection of units for study. By follow- 
ing this plan from the first grades through the secondary school, 
the child will be brought into a fuller knowledge of society and 
consequently should be better prepared to participate constructively 
in the affairs of the community of which he is a part. 

The study of any unit should begin with the current phases of 
the problem for the reason that what now is, is more significant 
for understanding contemporary society than that which has pre- 
ceded. In history, as in economics, a law of diminishing returns 
operates. The more remote chronologically an incident is from 
the present, the less value that incident has in contributing to an 
understanding and interpretation of the present. It should be 
noted, however, that facts related to any trend in society do not 
decline in the same ratio when a counterchronological study is 
made of the incidents which have contributed to such tendencies. 
In other words, the lines of diminishing returns for every unit 
that might be considered in a social studies course do not cut across 
society at the same place. This theory of the social studies might 
be illustrated more definitely in the following manner. The archi- 
tecture of Greece in the fifth century B.C. is more significant to 
an understanding of the architectural designs used in our own 
times than a knowledge of the Greek agricultural system in the 
same period is to an understanding of American agriculture in 
our own time. It should also be noted that any causation for a 
happening in society discovered many years after the date of the 
incident itself is less significant to an interpretation of society at 
that time than those causes which were attributed to the incident 
at the time of its occurrence. 

The contemporary social order is the heritage of everything that 
has preceded it. Therefore, if an intelligent understanding of 
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society is to be obtained, it is essential first to find out what actually 
exists and with that as a basis, trace its antecedents. The historical 
study should be an outgrowth of and should follow the investiga- 
tion of the contemporary aspects of the problem. Thus, it will 
be noted the study of history is not neglected in this program, but it 
becomes a means for interpreting more clearly modern tendencies. 

Since contemporary society encompasses a very wide range of 
human relationships, it is impossible to make a thorough study of 
every phase of human activity in the course of twelve years in 
the public schools. Confronted with this perplexity, it becomes 
necessary to select for study those trends and phases of society 
which are most significant at the present time and which are likely 
to remain significant for some time in the future. By following 
this plan, students will be introduced to the more important aspects 
of contemporary civilization. 

The function of social studies very broadly conceived is to guide 
the growth and development of youth in society. Unless youth 
are prepared to cope intelligently with the problems of modern 
civilization, we cannot hope for a much higher order of society in 
the future than now exists. Fundamental problems of present day 
society which are likely to continue as vitally important issues 
should form the nucleus of the social studies program. When 
people clearly grasp the tendencies of modern civilization, they will 
be in a better position to modify those tendencies to conform to 
the higher ideals of the social order which they have commonly 
agreed upon. 

Another function of the social studies is to educate youth to 
cooperate with others. Acceptance of this function presupposes 
that pupils will not only discover how people in our own and other 
times are dependent upon one another for their existence, but that 
learning experiences will be set up where pupils will be required 
to work and cooperate with their fellow students in the accomplish- 
ment of a desired goal. Whatever enterprise youth may be en- 
gaged in at present, or plan to enter at some future time, it is 
certain that they will be working with others to a greater or lesser 
extent. Success in these ventures will depend to a large extent 
upon the ability of youth to make the necessary adjustments. The 
theory of individualism cannot function in our complex social and 
industrial age as it did when the great majority of our citizens 
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were engaged in agrarian pursuits. As civilization becomes more 
complex and people become more interdependent, the need for a 
better understanding of human relationships becomes apparent. 

Social studies should contribute to defining and upholding social 
values. Society has values which are more than economic or 
political in nature but which are the motivating forces for economic 
and political operations. If such values are founded on honesty 
in public affairs, respect for the rights of others, a fair living 
standard for all, the right to speak and write on any social issue 
within bounds of decency, the privilege of worshipping a Supreme 
Being according to the dictates of one’s conscience and the assur- 
ance of a fair and impartial trial if brought before the bar, then 
life will have a richness of satisfaction and opportunity which 
makes it worth the living. Upon the schools in general and upon 
the social studies teacher in particularly rests the responsibility of 
giving expression to these higher values. To impress upon pupils 
such cultural values means that teachers and supervisors must first 
be in sympathy with them, and second they must be principles 
which guide the thought of youth in the study of social situations. 

A purpose of the social studies which bears a close relation to 
method but is essential to the achievement of other purposes is that 
of training the intellectual processes relative to the functioning of 
society. A knowledge of the sources of information respecting a 
given social situation, skill in evaluating the authenticity of these 
sources of information, skill in investigating every angle of a 
controversial issue, and skill in reaching a conclusion on the basis 
of evidence that has been examined are handmaidens of intelligent 
living in a democracy. The bases on which democracy functions 
are free and open discussion of social issues, an exploration and 
study of apparent needs, suggestions as to remedial measure, and 
adjustment and compromise with relation to existing and proposed 
measures. The problems that confront each individual require 
intellectual processes akin to those which operate in American 
society. It follows, therefore, that instruction in the social studies 
should provide training in the analytical, critical and constructive 
powers through school practice in numerous historical and con- 
temporary situations. 

The study of society should contribute to constructive social 
action. It is not sufficient that the individual should be sensitive 
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to the problems of society, that he should be skilled in analyzing 
such problems on the basis of the available evidence, that he should 
be willing to codperate with others, that he should contribute to 
defining and upholding social values, but it is equally essential 
that he should be educated to participate effectively in social action. 
It has been generally believed that active participation in the affairs 
of society does not begin until the citizen reaches his majority. 
This theory is no longer accepted by many of our progressive 
educators. More and more, pupils in our schools are being en- 
couraged to study not only social problems, but to write, speak, 
organize, and otherwise participate in the solution of these 
problems. 

How then does local and state history fit into a program such 
as has been outlined? In the first place, it has been suggested 
that the study of any unit which is taken up in a social studies 
class should begin with the immediate locality, and with the 
contemporary state of society as it relates to the problem. It 
has been further stated that, after a survey has been made of 
the present aspects of the problem, pupils should be encouraged 
to search the past to determine how what we now have has come 
into being. More specifically, if a class should take as a unit 
for study the architecture of our own and other times, probably 
the best point of orientation would be to make a study of the 
architectural designs of public buildings, homes, and churches 
in the immediate locality. Since these buildings will, in many 
instances, reflect a cross-section of the architectural designs of 
buildings in other communities, we have a nucleus for beginning 
the study of the problem. By following this approach to the 
introduction of the problem, the children are brought into con- 
tact with material things in their home community. Their 
interest has been enlisted, and they are now in a position to 
be led into the study of the architecture of other communities, 
and of other nations and states as it is at the present time. 

Out of this study will naturally arise such questions as this 
one. Are the church buildings, court houses, and homes of the 
same design now as they were fifty years ago or more? When 
questions such as this are brought before the class by interested 
pupils, the time is propitious for an investigation of the his- 
torical background of the architectural structures which the pupils 
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have been studying. After a study, such as the one outlined 
above, has been made, then it would be educationally proper to 
draw some conclusions. These conclusions or generalizations 
constitute the fundamental ideas which the teacher hopes mem- 
bers of the class will carry with them as useful knowledge for 
the better understanding of the phase of society that has been 
under study. 

By following this procedure, each problem that is taken up 
for consideration will call for a study of local and state affairs 
as an introduction to the broader aspects of the study which 
follow in their proper order. There may be some phases of 
society, which heretofore have been regarded as fundamental, 
neglected in a program such as is proposed for the public schools. 
At the same time, it is reasonable to assume that other phases 
of society which have received only passing consideration will 
be given correspondingly greater emphasis than in the traditional 
course of study. It would seem that this approach to the study 
of the local history is much more defensive than a separate 
course which presumes that the child has an adequate background 
for understanding local affairs in relation to the national and 
international affairs. 

The basis on which this proposal is made presumes that what 
exists in the locality is a reflection of what exists in the state, 
and throughout the nation with some modifications. For some 
time, the foundation which pupils presume to have obtained as 
the background for advanced or more specialized courses of study 
has been questioned. The presumption upon which the problems 
of democracy course is built is that pupils have obtained in the first 
eleven years of their formal education an adequate historical back- 
ground for understanding the significance of these problems in 
relation to the present social order. My own experience has 
been that the presumption is too often not founded on fact, 
and that, therefore, when a class does take up the study of a 
contemporary problem, a majority of the pupils are at a loss 
to understand the relation of this problem to its historical 
antecedents. 

In such instances, the teacher finds it necessary to review the 
historical background of the problems taken up for consideration 
in order that the pupils may view these problems in their proper 
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prospective. It would, also, follow that, if a specialized course 
in local and state history were offered, the pupils would be ex- 
pected, in a large measure, to understand the relation of this 
history to national and international history. It is very probable 
that not more than ten per cent of the pupils in a class in local 
and state history would see this relationship. 

Teachers of social studies should educate youth to have a pride 
in the institutions of their community and state based on tenable 
grounds rather than to accept the dictum of zealots. Emphasizing 
local and state history without seeing its relationship to national 
and international history, tends to develop localism in a period 
when more consideration should be given to internationalism. 
Certainly, every pupil in the school system should be taught to 
respect the institutions under which he lives, but not to be so 
blinded by an exulted importance of those institutions as to be 
unwilling to approve of modifications when the need for such 
modifications is generally apparent. 

In order to carry out a program such as has been outlined, it is 
necessary, in the first place, to have an adequate supply of ma- 
terials so that teachers and pupils can follow through the study 
which has been planned. This material should consist of slides, 
pamphlets, maps, charts, planned school journeys, and other similar 
aids. It would seem that one of the most constructive things that 
could be done to assist the schools in carrying forward the study 
which has been outlined would be for an organization, such as 
the Pennsylvania Historical Association to sponsor the prepara- 
tion and publication of materials on local and state history suitable 
for use in the public schools. These materials should be adapted 
not only to the secondary school grades, but they should be pre- 
pared for the pupils of the elementary grades, as well. If every 
problem is to start with the study of the immediate community, 
and then expand to the state and nation, it is very important that 
teachers and pupils have materials with which to work. We have 
talked a great deal about local and state history in the past, but 
when one investigates the published materials suitable for use on 
the elementary and secondary level, there is strikingly little that 
is available. Very recently, a number of county historical societies 
have taken up the study of special phases of local life and insti- 
tutions. These materials are being used in local schools as a basis 
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for a better understanding of the locality in relation to the larger 
problems of society. It is hoped that the volume of authoritative 
studies in local life and institutions will be increased and that such 
materials will be written in a style suitable for school use. 

The subject which has been discussed in this paper has been 
considered under three main headings, namely, the organization 
and nature of the social studies program proposed by the State 
Department of Public Instruction, the place of local and state 
history in that program, and the materials needed for putting it 
into effect. 


FRANCIS RAWN SHUNK 
GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA 
1845-1848 


By Jack E. MacDonoucH 
Stroudsburg High School, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


RANCIS RAWN SHUNK was born at Trappe, Montgomery 
county, on August 7, 1788. He was of pure German descent. 
His grandparents on his father’s, and mother’s side were from the 
Palatinate. These ancestors emigrated to Pennsylvania about 
1715. The story of the life of Francis Rawn Shunk is a story of 
a poor boy, who did not even have the rudiments of an education, 
making himself one of the most important figures in Pennsylvania 
by his own honesty and effort. As a boy of ten he was forced to 
work in the fields, and when his tasks were done he would come 
home and read by the chimney the few books that were available. 
In 1803 at the age of fifteen he became a teacher, and he taught 
for nine years. His first advance came in 1812 when he was 
selected by Andrew Porter, then surveyor-general under Gov- 
ernor Snyder, to be a clerk in his department. While working in 
this position he formed friendly relations with David Porter, 
who later as governor selected Shunk to be secretary of state. 
While thus employed he studied law under Thomas Elder and 
was admitted to the bar in 1816. Shunk was soon made assistant, 
and then principal clerk of the House of Representatives. A few 
years later he became secretary of the Board of Canal Commis- 
sioners, and in 1838 he was chosen secretary of state by Governor 
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Porter. On retiring from that office in 1842 he moved to Pitts- 
burgh where he practiced law. 

Shunk would have probably lived secluded in Pittsburgh for the 
remaining six years of his life, but for the death of Henry A. 
Muhlenberg. Muhlenberg was the Democratic nominee for gov- 
ernor in 1844, and had the party well organized when he died 
suddenly on Sunday, August 11, 1844. Four days later the fol- 
lowing appeared in a Harrisburg newspaper: “Public sentiment 
clearly points out Francis Rawn Shunk as the most judicious 
selection that can be made to supply the vacancy in the guber- 
natorial nomination.” The Democratic convention met at Harris- 
burg on Monday, September 2, 1844 to consider nominations for 
a new candidate. Their choice was Francis Rawn Shunk. 

Shunk was elected governor on Tuesday, October 8, 1844 over 
the Whig candidate, General Markle. The official figures of the 
election were, Shunk (Dem.) 160,403. Markle (Whig) 156,120. 
LeMoyne (Abolition) 2,675. 

Three years later Shunk was re-elected over James Irvin, who 
was the Whig candidate. The official figures of the election were, 
Shunk (Dem.) 146,081. Irvin (Whig) 128,148. The probable 
reason for fewer votes being cast in 1847 than in 1844 is because 
1847 was an off year in national politics, while there was a na- 
tional election in 1844, about one month after the state election. 
Shunk’s governorship of Pennsylvania nearly parallels the Presi- 
dency of Polk. 

On July 9, 1848, Governor Shunk resigned after a severe hem- 
orrhage. On Thursday evening July 20, 1848, he died. He was 
buried at Trappe. 

The period of his administration was marked by his sincere 
attempts to relieve the serious plight of the public treasury. Not 
only had the debt of the state reached the then staggering sum 
of approximately $40,000,000,? much of which had been accumu- 
lated in the construction of canals and other public works, but 
also the revenues were insufficient to meet the regular obligations 
of the government. For a period of two years the interest on the 
state debt had not been paid, and the credit of the state was 


>The Enquirer & Signal (Harrisburg, Pa.), August 15, 1844. 
? Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, VII, 11. Public debt, January 
29, 1845, $40,703,866.89. 
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seriously impaired. To this problem Shunk devoted much time, 
and at the time of his death the credit of the state was on a firm 
basis, and the interest on the debt had been paid, and the debt itself 
greatly reduced. 

Governor Shunk was of the opinion that all branches of busi- 
ness within the reach of individual enterprise and responsibility, 
were more successfully prosecuted by individuals than by corpora- 
tions, and this idea he carried out to the utmost of his ability. His 
first attack on corporations came on March 22, 1845 when he 
vetoed a bill granting special privileges to the Duncannon Iron 
Works of Perry county. In vetoing this bill Shunk was consistent 
with his argument concerning individual enterprise: “Furnaces, 
forges, rolling mills and nail factories, are found in all parts of 
our commonwealth, and are carrying on as active and thriving 
business, on the basis of individual enterprise, without exclusive 
privileges, by their industry, to the wealth and honor and credit of 
the State; and it would seem unfair to them to raise up a class 
of privileged corporations, sustained by aggregated wealth and 
discharged of individual liability, to compete with them in their 
praiseworthy exertions.”* 


During Shunk’s governorship the Whig Senate tried to pass 
acts establishing new banks in Pennsylvania, but the governor 
opposed most of these attempts. According to his ideas there 
were two things necessary for a sound banking system: “First, a 
limitation of the banking capital to the amount which, after the 
late revulsion, had a legal existence; and secondly, a provision 
making bankers liable, as all other men are liable, to pay their 
just debts.’”* 

The period of his administration included the Mexican War, to 
which Pennsylvania contributed more than its quota of arms and 
men. By July 15, 1846, 7,475 men had volunteered. President 
Polk requested Governor Shunk to send one regiment of ten com- 
panies to Pittsburgh, and to have them organized at Pittsburgh by 
December 15, 1846. In this regiment there were six companies 
from Philadelphia, one from Pottsville, one from Wilkes-Barre, 
and two from Pittsburgh. The Philadelphia volunteers were forced 


*Ibid., VII, 31. 
“Ibid., VII, 148. 
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to walk 150 miles, due to the fact that the canals were frozen. 
The remaining distance was traveled by rail. 

Concerning the incorporation of the Ocean, Delaware, and 
Philadelphia Telegraphic Company, Shunk said in his veto mes- 
sage that “the communication of intelligence by magnetic tele- 
graph is a very late invention, and the extent of its application and 
interference with the general post office neither can be foreseen nor 
calculated.”> In refusing a charter to the Reading, Lebanon and 
Harrisburg Telegraphic Company on April 5, 1848, he used the 
same reasoning: “A little delay need not be deprecated. The 
developments now in progress will in a few years solve the mys- 
tery which as yet hangs over the subject.”* 

Had Shunk lived he might have gone much farther in public 
life. The following quotation is from a Democratic paper: “F. R. 
Shunk for President—The Perry County Democrat recommends 
Governor Shunk as the Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
in 1848, and the Doylestown Democrat endorses the recommenda- 
tion—What a glorious nomination this would be to present to the 
Nation.” 


* Ibid., VII, 248. 
* Ibid., VII, 248. 
™ Bedford Gazette, November 12, 1847. 
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Temple University 


Benjamin Franklin. By Carl Van Doren. (New York: The Viking Press, 
1938. Pp. xix, 845. $3.75.) 


John Adams once said that a biography of Benjamin Franklin would 
have to be an intellectual history of the eighteenth century. Touching life 
at many points, both in America and in Europe, Franklin was the finest 
product of the Enlightenment, the greatest man of his time—a man who, 
says Mr. Van Doren, would have been outstanding in any age. “His mind 
was a federation of purposes, working harmoniously together,” and special- 
ized as he was to versatility, Poor Richard’s many-sidedness has baffled biogra- 
phers. Two problems have always faced students of Franklin: first, the 
discovery and compilation of the mere facts of his varied life (no accurate 
chronology of his life is as yet available) ; and second, the knitting together 
of Franklin in all his rdéles in order to preserve the whole character of the 
man. The patient and indefatigable accumulation of new materials by schol- 
ars during the past twenty years has gone far toward solving the first prob- 
lem; the results of their labors Carl Van Doren weaves into a brilliant 
synthesis to triumph over the second. This amazing man, with his insatiable 
curiosity, his universal interests, and his multiple activities, comes alive in 
the pages of this biography and, seeing him as a part of all he met and 
learned, the reader begins to understand how Franklin came to dominate 
his age. The work is also something of an artistic towr de force, for Mr. 
Van Doren has with great success blended his own style with that of 
Franklin, phrasing his interpretation of his subject in what would quite 
probably have been the subject’s own words. 

During the formative years, Franklin’s life seemed to divide itself into 
three parts, more or less distinctly separated: his career as a workman; his 
réle as a public figure; and his inner life. With the passage of time these 
fused into the life of the “sage in action.” Tracing this development step by 
step, Mr. Van Doren demolishes with the finality of good solid fact the 
rather widely accepted view that Benjamin Franklin was the prototype of 
the nineteenth-century industrialist and the twentieth-century Babbitt, the 
shrewd dollar chaser with cold eye open for the main chance, the practical 
Puritan secularized, who achieved his worldly success by the skilful culti- 
vation of “contacts” through his Masonic brethren. It was high time some- 
one punctured this bubble of Gallic superficiality. Mr. Van Doren also 
shows how Franklin became the perfect representative of America, how he 
more than any living man fitted himself, as much through accident as by 
design, to be its spokesman. By residence in Philadelphia, the practice of 
his trade with its business associations and ramifications, his connection 
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with the Great Awakening (the first unified colonial movement), his travels 
up and down the Colonies, his membership in the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and in the American Philosophical Society, his private philosophical corre- 
spondence, and his position in the Post Office (the most pervasive of inter- 
colonial agencies before the Continental Congress), he admirably equipped 
himself to become the interpreter of his people and their land, by use of 
similar agencies, to England and the Continent. 

Strange as it may seem, the least satisfactory portion of this, as of any 
other biography of Franklin, is that dealing with him as a citizen of 
Philadelphia and of Pennsylvania. To my mind the reason for this fact is 
clear. The starting point for any study of Franklin is the Autobiography— 
a work widely, but seldom critically read. No definitive critical edition of 
this book exists, and in consequence biographers have leaned too heavily 
upon its statements, many of which are open to question. In the first place, 
it is the work of a very old man; in the second, it was written for the in- 
struction of a grandson while the author was in Europe, far removed from 
the scene of his youth and from his private papers. Old men’s memories 
play tricks on them. Franklin assumed somewhat expansively that most 
of the measures for civic betterment in the Quaker City sprang full-blown 
from his own fertile brain. Such was not the case. No colonial city, and 
few in Europe, could boast the galaxy of intellectual and civic leaders pro- 
duced by Philadelphia in the first half of the eighteenth century—Logan, 
William Allen, Syng, Bartram, Hopkinson, Godfrey, Peters, Galloway, Kin- 
nersley, Rittenhouse, Bond, Morgan—yes, and even the “illiterate” Bradford. 
Greatness and capacity were required to lead these men, for each was in his 
own way great. But to strip William Allen, for instance, of the credit for 
backing the ship Argo in its search for the Northwest Passage, or to deny 
Dr. Thomas Bond the leading rdle in the founding of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital is manifestly unfair. And how much of a part did Franklin actu- 
ally play in the framing and passage of the laws providing Philadelphia 
with street lights, pavements, and a better watch? We do know he seldom 
attended the meetings of the Common Council. Similarly the opposition to 
the Proprietary Party in Pennsylvania required the shrewd management of 
men like Galloway as well as Benjamin Franklin. Something may be made 
of the view that Philadelphia was ripe for its great advance just as 
Franklin came along, and that it would have progressed toward civic and 
humanitarian greatness with or without the impetus and direction he pro- 
vided. On the other hand, biographers have done something less than jus- 
tice to Franklin’s contribution to Pennsylvania’s democratic Constitution 
of 1776 and his work as president of the state. 

One Franklin could hardly have made Philadelphia, and it is small tribute 
to his greatness to picture him as the clever manipulator of small and passive 
puppets. Rather he was a leader among leaders, first among a group of able 
men as distinguished in their narrower fields if not so universally capable 
as he. The Autobiography can be in some respects as misleading as The 
Way to Wealth, which Mr. Van Doren so ably exposes. Benjamin Franklin 
never lacked a good press; some of his colleagues did. 

Brown University Cart BRIDENBAUGH. 
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Birth of the Oil Industry. By Paul Henry Giddens. Introduction by Ida 


M. Tarbell. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. xxxix, 
216. $3.00.) 


“Many people believe that Colonel E. L. Drake was the first to discover 
oil in the United States. This is not true.” With such a blunt beginning 
Dr. Giddens proceeds to devote about one-fourth of his book to events 
before Drake’s discovery well, and thus adds additional data to the growing 
mass of evidence that history is an evolutionary process rather than a series 
of sudden changes. 

Beginning with the report of a Franciscan missionary in 1627, a succession 
of accounts describes the existence of oil springs in northwest New York 
and western Pennsylvania. Local inhabitants skimmed the oil from the 
water and used it as a medicine. A small but unimportant traffic in 
petroleum was carried on before 1845. About 1850 the lumber concerns of 
Brewer, Watson, and Company at Titusville began using petroleum from 
their springs to lubricate their machinery and light their mills. In the 
drilling of salt wells methods of drilling applicable to the oil industry were 
developed. Higher standards of living and the growing scarcity of whale 
oil produced a demand for better illuminants, while the greater use of 
machinery made necessary new sources for lubricating oils. Scientists in 
England and America sought first to satisfy the demand by producing oil 
from coal. The petroleum industry took over the techniques of refining 
which they developed. 

The honor of discovering the valuable qualities in petroleum and its com- 
mercial possibilities must be divided among many men, but to George H. 
Bissell alone goes the credit for perceiving what others, strangely enough, 
had not grasped—that the way to secure a greater supply of rock oil was to 
drill for it. He and his partner, Jonathan G. Eveleth, purchased land on 
which were oil springs, secured the financial backing of New Haven capi- 
talists, and organized the Pennsylvania Rock Oil Company of New York. 
Although Bissell and Eveleth were rather squeezed out of control of the 
enterprise, Drake’s well stems from the formation of this company. Sent 
to Titusville by the Senaca Oil Company, a corporation formed by the New 
Haven stockholders of the original company, Drake surmounted numerous 
difficulties and completed the sinking of the first oil well. On August 27, 
1859, the drill reached the pool, and the first oil rush in history was on. 
Like many other pioneer spirits, Drake failed to profit materially from his 
discovery and died years later a pensioner of the state of Pennsylvania. 

One after another new wells were drilled, new fields opened: Pithole, 
descriptive of morals as well as geography, had its day and passed into 
oblivion; Cherry Run, West Hickory, Dennis Run, and other fields, charm- 
ing names but hardly descriptive of their dismal appearance, boomed and 
collapsed. Prices fluctuated widely. Organizations for the purpose of 
maintaining high prices for oil were formed and soon disappeared. 

The foundations of the oil industry were established during the first 
decade of its existence. Storage, transportation, and marketing facilities 
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were developed. The swashbuckling teamsters, who at first held the pro- 
ducers at their mercy, gave way to the railroads and pipe lines. An assured 
method of getting the oil to market was established, but big business con- 
trolled the newer facilities and conformed to the oft-told tale by charging 
high and discriminatory rates. Iron and steel storage tanks and tank cars 
came into use. Oil exchanges were established to provide a more orderly 
marketing system. Promoters were able to float numerous corporations with 
fabulous capitalization and found eager buyers for the stock. 

Students of local history will find much of interest in the descriptions of 
the oil fields and towns. Those interested in business history will be dis- 
appointed, perhaps, because of the gap left between earlier experiments and 
Bissell’s activities and because of the lack of clarity in the discussion of the 
manipulations of the New Haven capitalists which led to the organization 
of the Senaca Oil Company and to Bissell’s recession into the background. 

Miss Ida M. Tarbell has contributed an excellent introduction in which 
the high points of the book are summarized. Her admiration for the staunch 
and American virtues of freedom of action inherent in the oil producers has 
not cooled, apparently, since the publication of her History of the Standard 
Oil Company. Just why the attempts of the producers to form organizations 
for the purpose of maintaining prices at absurdly high levels should be 
judged by a standard wholly different from that applied to similar activities 
of refiners and railroads, on the part this reviewer cannot fully comprehend. 

Dr. Giddens has ‘used his sources admirably. A useful bibliography is 
appended. One may hope that his treatment of the beginnings of one of 
our most important industries may stimulate similar studies of other 
industries. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College O. A. Hirton. 


The Rise of Quakerism in Amsterdam, 1655-1665. By William I. Hull. 
(Swarthmore College Monographs on Quaker History, No. 4. Swarth- 
more, Pa., 1938. Pp. xi, 346. Illustrations. $4.00.) 


With this study of the founding of Quakerism in Amsterdam Professor 
Hull returns, after a brief excursion into Penn biography (cf. Monograph 
No. 3, Eight First Biographies of William Penn in Seven Languages and 
Seven Lands, reviewed in PENNSYLVANIA History, IV (April, 1937), 136), 
to the main theme of his monograph series on the history of Quakerism in 
Holland. The depth as well as the breadth of the series becomes clearer in 
this interesting volume, and the character of the enterprise as a definitive 
study of Dutch Quakerism is evident. 


It was in Amsterdam in 1655 that English Quaker missionaries, particu- 
larly William Ames and William Caton, began their effort to plant the seeds 
of their religion in the Low Countries. The story of the first ten years, 
as told by Professor Hull in great detail, is one of devoted labor in a 
difficult field. The relatively liberal standards of religious toleration in 
Holland, as well as the presence of Mennonites, Collegiants, and other 
pietistic and mystical groups, encouraged the Quakers to hope that they 
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might find ready converts among the Dutch. William Ames, a former 
Puritan army man, whose biography is here outlined for the first time, 
and William Caton, a young protégé of George Fox and Margaret Fell, 
literally gave their lives to the propagation of the faith. Other English 
Friends assisted them, but they gained a foothold for Quakerism in Holland 
only with the greatest difficulty. Tolerant as they were, the Dutch feared 
the influence of a people who in their minds were one with the murderous 
Anabaptists of Miinster and the Fifth Monarchy Men. Clergy, magistrates, 
and mob united to denounce, imprison, and stone the unwelcome Quakers, 
and the Friends spent most of their time defending themselves against the 
opposition which their presence and preaching aroused. The record of this 
controversy, as revealed by Dr. Hull, stems from the archives of Amster- 
dam and its clergy and from the ninescore Quaker and anti-Quaker pam- 
phlets which appeared in Holland between 1655 and 1666. Ames died in 
1662 and Caton in 1665, but not before they had made converts in Amsterdam 
and elsewhere who in later years became the nucleus of a truly Dutch 
Society of Friends, a group which had a flourishing life in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century and persisted until about 1800. 


The struggles of the early days of Quakerism on the Continent illuminate 
by contrast the story of the founding and settlement of Pennsylvania, where 
the obstacles were natural rather than human, and where the results were 
much more impressive. It is a different story, but it does throw light on 
the background of experience which led Friends to turn to colonization 
in the new world, since conversion in the old was so difficult. The rela- 
tions of Quakers and Mennonites in Holland are important as a background 
for their later relations in America. Ames and Caton had high hopes of 
extensive conversions among the Mennonites, but in spite of the similarities 
between the doctrines of the English Quakers and the Dutch Mennonites, 
conversions were few and amalgamation slight. In fact, the conversion 
of Jacob and Judith Sewel, parents of William, the first great historian of 
Quakerism, aroused their fellow Mennonites in Amsterdam to active oppo- 
sition to the proselytizing Quakers. Only after the first flush of Quaker 
zeal cooled did the Mennonites and Friends discover their basic similarity 
of belief and spirit of toleration which enabled them to live peaceably side 
by side in Pennsylvania. 

This fourth volume in what is the most exhaustive history of Quakerism 
in any of its outposts whets the appetite for more. For this reason the 
recent announcement of Dr. Hull’s retirement from active service on the 
faculty of Swarthmore College and from the librarianship of the Friends 
Historical Library at Swarthmore is less unwelcome than it would other- 
wise be. We may now look forward to the rapid appearance of the remain- 
ing volumes in his great series on the history of Quakerism in Holland. It 
is the culmination of a lifetime of study in this field, as well as in the 
related subjects of international law and general Quaker history. In thus 
making available the fruits of his research Dr. Hull has placed us deeply 
in his debt. 


Haverford College Tuomas E. DRAKE. 
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Philadelphia Folks. By Cornelius Weygandt. (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1938. Pp. xx, 357. $4.00.) 


This book is a series of essays regarding life and ways in the Philadel- 
phia of the past. Dr. Weygandt has lived a life of keen observation, and 
his great love of his home region has made his descriptions lush with 
affectionate richness of verbal adornment. 

Philadelphia is a city with a country heart. The country penetrates 
to the center of the city and the city reaches out into innumerable suburbs. 
Comfortable ways, good living, seemly conduct, unhurried action, and satis- 
fied individualism are traits which to Dr. Weygandt seem most characteristic 
of this city. He is most eloquent about those “good old days, those early 
eighties, when American life was at its most generous for folks of middling 
income, horse-and-carriage people, with two girls and a man on the place, 
greenhouse, hotbeds, fat garden and hens let out into the back street.” 

This series of essays has much in it for the social historian. Old cus- 
toms, descriptions of people and institutions, and reminiscences of important 
happenings in the Philadelphia region are presented for his use. Even 
more important are the examples of the psychology of suburbanite Phila- 
delphia which are here so consciously and sometimes unconsciously revealed. 
But it is a one-sided picture, a picture of comfortable Philadelphia with 
little of its poverty and less of the new Philadelphia which is such a 
different city from the old. It is a rich book pleasing to the taste and 
should take its place beside The Red Hills, The Wissahickon Hills, and A 


Passing America upon the shelves of Pennsylvania historians. 
University of Pennsylvania Roy F. Nicuots. 


Moccasins in the Wilderness. By Elizabeth Hawthorn Buck. (Phila- 
delphia: The Penn Publishing Company. Pp. 238. $1.50.) 


Qur young people cannot have too many stories with a background of 
Pennsylvania history. If the effort to teach children to read more rapidly 
is successful, the supply of such stories will never equal the demand. 

Boys and girls have a right to ask that historical stories be interesting, 
and teachers should require that the background be correct. Mrs. Buck’s 
Moccasins in the Wilderness will interest not only girls, whom she has 
particularly in mind, but boys as well. The imaginary but entirely plausible 
Fort Graham where the story begins is situated near the junction of the 
Allegheny and Kiskiminetas Rivers. The scene shifts to Fort Pitt and 
thence to Sandusky and back, with many danger-spiced hours in the forest. 
A few incidents are transferred either in time or in space, but the general ~ 
truth of the picture is not affected. Among the historical characters who 
appear are James Poers, the minister; Simon Girty, the Tory renegade; and 
Colonel Daniel Brodhead. 

We frequently hear demands for the presentation of Pennsylvania history 
in fiction, and in return we sigh for an accurate cataloging of those which 
exist. Moccasins in the Wilderness should be called to the attention of 
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teachers and scout leaders, especially those in Western Pennsylvania. Natur- 
ally, stories about Eastern Pennsylvania have been the more numerous, and 
it is pleasant to see the numbers becoming more nearly equal. 

Gettysburg Etsre SINGMASTER. 


Rifles for Washington. By Elsie Singmaster. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1938, Illustrated. Pp. xii, 321. $2.25.) 


Parents whose children are of neo-literate age may well remember this 
book at gift-time. Through the eyes of a youngster the Revolutionary War 
is recreated: a sixteen-year-old lad of the York county frontier sets out 
in 1775 to join Washington’s army and amid the camps grows up through 
seven years of credible adventure. The telling of the story relies mainly on 
dialogue, vivid, believable, flavored with eighteenth-century personality and 
happily evasive of the polysyllabic. This is Miss Singmaster’s thirty-third 
book, by the way. With its terrain in good part Pennsylvania, the volume 
takes its place beside Elizabeth H. Buck’s Moccasins in the Wilderness 
and the tri-authored With Rifle and Plow recently issued by the University 
of Pittsburgh Press in a distinctive threesome of juvenilia so backgrounded— 
books of clarity, camera quality, and reasonably firm historicity. 

University of Pittsburgh E. Doucitas BRANCH. 








